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A Note on Beowulf 168-9 


The key, I think, to the interpretation of the lines 


no hé pone gifstél grétan moste, 

mapdum for Metode, né his myne wisse 
(Beowulf 168-9) lies in their relationship to the whole tone of the 
poet’s treatment of Grendel. An essential element of that tone is 
the grim litotic humor which the poet injects now and then into his 
description of Grendel’s depredations on Heorot. There is no reason 
to reject the possibility of completely serious religious overtones in 
the lines just quoted, for Grendel’s ancestry (lines 100-104) is 
Biblical; and I think one must not even relegate such overtones to 
a secondary status, for they complement and enhance the aspect of 
the lines which I am about to discuss. But to give the passage a 
religious interpretation and stop there is to miss its full significance. 

The most important clue to the meaning of the passage under 

consideration is in lines 138-42: 

pai wes éadfynde pé him elles hwér 

gerimlicor reste [sdhte], 

bed efter birum, da him gebéacnod wes, 


gesegd sddlice sweotolan ticne 
healdegnes hete. 


Here the significant image is set up, the ironic image of Grendel as a 
rejected member of the comitatus, who is barred from the joys of the 
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treasure-giving because all the thanes have moved as far as possible 
from the mead-hall. He “ dwells ” in the hall, but he comes only after 


the festivities are over: 
Heorot eardode, 
sincfaige sel sweartum nihtum. (166-7) 


If we consider the foregoing lines in this light, we can see them as 
a sort of explanation of why Grendel cannot approach the “ gift- 
seat ”—it is empty. 

Further, the phrase myne wisse in 169 has a significant counter- 
part in The Wanderer, where the phrase minne wisse occurs in just 
such a context as I have suggested for the lines in Beowulf. The 
exile has been deprived of the joys of the mead-hall, the fellowship 
of loyal retainers: 


hwér ic feor oppe néah findan meahte 
pone pe in meoduhealle minne wisse 
oppe mec fréondléasne fréfran wolde, 
wenian mid wynnum. (26-9) 


In The Wanderer, of course, the verb wisse has the meaning of 
“ show ” rather than “ know,” but the situations are parallel. 

Finally, most commentators have taken for granted that mapbdum 
in line 169 is in a sort of loose apposition to gifstdl, and have trans- 
lated it something like “ the precious thing before the Lord.” However, 
it seems to me equally probable that syntactically mapdum is one of 
two objects of grétan, the other being gifstél, and might be translated 
simply “treasure.” Thus considered, the lines might be rendered, “ he 
(Grendel) could not approach the throne (of Hrothgar, could not 
approach) the treasure before the lord (Hrothgar), nor experience 
his (Hrothgar’s) favor.” 

This interpretation, I repeat, does not deny the validity of a 
religious connotation. On the contrary, by ironically presenting 
Grendel as a rejected member of the comitatus, the poet suggests 
even more strongly the monster as an outcast from God, since the 
king and his comitatus are in a sense earthly counterparts of God and 
his angels. 


Indiana University ROBERT HOWREN 
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A Note on the Structure of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


Scholars have long noted how the author of “ Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,” or, more probably, this author’s source, has united, 
through the use of the Challenge as a frame for the Temptation, two 
stories into an organic whole. But another aspect of the construction of 
the poem has, I think, been overlooked. The frame gives the tale a 
triple structure: Challenge, Temptation, conclusion of Challenge. 
This triple structure is echoed not merely in so slight a detail as the 
knight’s triple prayer,’ and, more significantly, in the three hunts, 
three temptations, and three kisses on the third day, but in the very 
structure of the narration of hunt and temptation. Each of the three 
hunts is narrated as a frame for each of the three temptations; that 
is, the poet does not fully describe the hunt and then turn to the deeds 
in the hall, but each time he describes the beginning of the hunt, then 
the temptation in the castle, and then he returns to the conclusion of 
the hunt. Thus, exploits in arms make a frame for each game of 
love, even as the central story, with its sexual theme, is framed by 
the battle-like exchange of blows. It should be noted, in conclusion, 
that this architecture is not monotonous, for although the triple 
pattern (conduct in arms, in love, and again in arms) is thrice 
repeated, and paralleled in the overall construction (Challenge, 
Temptation, Challenge), the details—such as the animals hunted— 
are varied in order to give a different coloring to each identical unit. 


Tufts University SYLVAN BARNET 


“ Foure and Twenty Again 


The discrepancy between the apparent age of Chaucer’s Black 
Knight in The Book of the Duchess, v. 455 (“Of the age of foure 
and twenty yer,”),’ and the age of John of Gaunt (born in March, 


*Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. Israel Gollancz (London, 1940), 
p. 28 (line 763). This reference to three blessings is probably a stock—but 
significantly medieval—epithet. 

* The Complete Works of Chaucer, ed. Fred N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), p. 320. 
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1340)? in 1369, the year of Blanche of Lancaster’s death, has long 
plagued Chaucerians. Professor Langhans over thirty-five years ago 
used the variance in ages to bolster his identification of Chaucer as 
the Black Knight,’ and before his study there had been enough 
controversy to pique the Rev. W. W. Skeat to remark: “TI do not 
know why a poet is never to make a mistake; nor why critics should 
lay down such a singular law.” Dr. Skeat went on to offer the 
suggestion of a Mr. Brock, “that nine and twenty was usually 
written xxviiij.; and if the v were omitted, it would appear as 
-XXillj., i.e. four and twenty. The existing MSS. write ‘foure and 
twenty’ at length; but such is not the usual practice of earlier 
scribes.” * Dr. Robinson was content simply to pass both suggestions 
along.® More recently it has been said that the suggestion of a 
scribal error is, “in view of the content, an unduly factual report- 
ing,” ® and that “such an explanation ignores the fact that the age 
of twenty-nine was not young by medieval standards.” * 

Since John of Gaunt undoubtedly knew his own age, since the 
members of the court presumably knew John of Gaunt’s true age, 
and since there is no reason to suspect that Geoffrey Chaucer did not 
know John of Gaunt’s true age, it seems rather unrealistic to accuse 
Chaucer of “unduly factual reporting” if he did actually write 
“nine and twenty yer.” What possible reason would he have to do 
so? The argument that “twenty-nine was not young by medieval 
standards,” at first consideration a plausible one, collapses before the 
evidence of a contemporary (or near contemporary) to Chaucer, the 
unknown author of The Parlement of the Thre Ages.* This poet in 
a dream saw a man, 

And he throly was threuen of thritty 3ere of elde, 


And there-to 3onge and 3ape, and 3outhe was his name; 
(vv. 133-134) 


2? Edward Maunde Thompson, “ John of Gaunt,” DNB, x, 854. 

* Viktor Langhans, Untersuchungen zu Chaucer (Halle, 1918), pp. 280-302. 

* The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Walter W. Skeat (2nd Edit.; 
Oxford, 1899), 1, 476. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 883-84. 

* Bertrand H. Bronson, “‘The Book of the Duchess’ Re-opened,” PMLA, 
LxviI (1952), 866 n. 

7 Samuel Schoenbaum, “ Chaucer’s Black Knight,” MLN, txvim (1953), 122. 

8 The Parlement of the Thre Ages, ed. Israel Gollancz (London, 1915). The 
similarity of interests between this poet and the Chaucer of the time of The 
Book of the Duchess is noteworthy. Cf. Henry L. Savage, “ Notes on the 
Prologue of The Parlement of the Thre Ages,” JEGP, xxx (1930), 74-82, and 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, “ Chaucer and Medieval Hunting,” RR, xu (1922), 


115-50. 
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The scribal error, regarded in this light, seems more possible and 
probable than the other suggestions, and Chaucer’s verse probably 
should read 


Of the age of nine and twenty yer, 


Wayne University CLIFFORD A. NAULT, JR. 


Chaucer’s “ Fowle Ok ”’ 
and The Pardoner’s Tale 


It is with both literary and autobiographical significance that 
Chaucer has the Pardoner’s “ Olde man ” direct the three “ revelours ” 
to an oak tree. No particular type of tree is specified, when a tree is 
mentioned at all, in any of the analogues of this tale.’ 

Chaucer, however, had a rich tradition behind him when he specified 
the oak by name, because, it may now be observed, awe and reverence 
were accorded to this tree from primitive times. Indeed, the mythical 
or archetypal character of the “olde man” is emphasized by associ- 
ating him with the unlucky oak which stands “ up this croked wey.” 
Frazer, for instance, cites many myths and ancient practices related to 
the oak tree; interesting as these are in themselves, none is more 
relevant to The Pardoner’s Tale than the ceremony he calls “ Burying 
Death.” * In this ritual an effigy of Death is buried under an oak, 
“in order that he may depart from the people.” * Such an established 
association of Death with this particular tree may well have led 
Chaucer to choose the oak for his version of the tale. This would be 
an explanation in terms of literary precedents.* There is yet, it re- 
mains to be noted, a more personal, and perhaps more pertinent, 
motive for Chaucer’s singling out the oak as the locale for The 
Pardoner’s Tale. According to the Life-Records of Chaucer, the poet 
was robbed at least once at the “ fowle Ok,” in Kent: 


1 W. F. Bryant and Germaine Dempster, Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales” (Chicago, 1941), pp. 415 ff. 

*Sir James George Frazer, The Golden Bough (New York, 1940), One 
Volume, Abridged Edition, p. 309. 

Thid. 

‘The details of the robberies are re-discussed, and a complete bibliography 
of this material is given by E. P. Kuhl, “Chaucer and the ‘Fowle Ok’,” 
MLN, Xxxvi, pp. 157-59. 
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Suppliez nous ad nostre ame Clere Gerrray CHAUCER, clere de noz ouer- 
eignes, qicome le tierce iour de Septembre darein passez, [1390] le dit Geffrey 
estoit robbez felonousement pres de le fowle Ok. . . .° 


Chaucer’s own personal experience with these too handy “ revelours ” 
at the “ fowle Ok” in Kent may quite easily have led him to particu- 
larize when he composed his famous tale.* Should this be the case, one 
may certainly date this tale after September, 1390, thus confirming 
previous studies which associated references in the poem with Pope 
Innocent’s De Contemptu Mundi of about 1390.° 


University of Missouri FREDERICK H. CANDELARIA 
Columbia, Missouri 


Epitaphium Damonis: 
Lines 9-13 and the Date of Composition 


When did Milton write his memorial to his friendship with Charles 
Diodati, Epitaphium Damonis? Was it shortly after his return to 


5 Chaucer Society Publications, Series Two, Number Twelve (London, 1875), 


. 12. 

“ It may further be pointed out that in using the oak tree to localize the 
tale, Chaucer may be said to indulge slightly in making fun of himself, a 
trait so characteristic of his wit. Surely some of the poet’s audience would 
have been aware of his own mishap at the “ fowle Ok.” Such subtlety serves 
to highlight the seriousness of the poem as well as the artistry of the poet. 
However, it would seem that irony rather than any attempt at comic relief 
is involved in the adroit manipulation of this detail, for the Kentian oak 
had, in fact, earned its “ fowle” reputation in being the scene of legal as well 
as illegal violence: 

Additional interest attaches itself to the story in the Rolls in that a 
business associate of Chaucer—Nicholas Brembre, a prominent Londoner— 
is concerned. 

In 1387 the fatal Parliament charged Brembre with having taken 
twenty-two prisoners from Newgate, and “les amesnoit hors de Loundr’ 
en le Counte de Kent a une lieu q est appelle Foul Oke” where they 
were beheaded.’ 


It is highly likely that such an incident would have been known not only to 
Chaucer but to at least some of his audience as well. This knowledge leads 
to a deepening of the poetical meaning of the direction of the “olde man” 
to the three men who beset him, and it is information which more closely 
identifies the old man himself with Death, for with this background it is 
indeed difficult to think of a more sinister setting for The Pardoner’s Tale 
than the “ fowle Ok” in Kent. 

E. P. Kuhl, op. cit., p. 158. 

*F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (New 
York, 1933), p. 834. 
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England from Italy around August 1639, almost a year after Charles’s 
death as Masson supposed, “ sometime in the autumn of 1639, or in 
the winter of 1639-40”? The argument to the poem increases the un- 
believability that he would have desisted long in composing a tribute. 
But lines 9-11 have been interpreted as saying that two springs and 
two autumns have passed since Diodati’s death ; therefore editors have 
given dates for composition all the way from mid-1640 through 1641. 
Professor Dorian has recently questioned this dating, preferring “ the 
closing months of 1639 or early in 1640,” on the basis that lines 12- 
13 declare that these seasons “had passed before his return from 
Italy—an obviously inexact approximation that throws no direct light 
on the date of composition.” ? 

But Milton says nothing of seasons, the tenses of three of the verbs 
in the passage have been usually mistranslated and overlooked, and 
the fact that Milton is writing of Italian crops and harvests, not 
British, has not been remarked.? Reference to a literal translation of 
lines 9-13 illustrates points one and two: 


Et jam bis viridi surgebat culmus arista, 

Et totidem flavas numerabant horrea messes, 

Ex quo summa dies tulerat Damona sub umbras, 
Nec dum aderat Thyrsis; pastorem scilicet illum 
Dulecis amor Muse Thusca retinebat in urbe. 


And already twice the stalk witih its green awn was rising 

And the barns were counting as many yellow harvests, 

Since the final day had borne Damon under the shades, 

And not yet was Thyrsis present; namely, love of the sweet Muse 
Was detaining that shepherd in the Tuscan city. 


Obviously Milton does not talk explicitly of seasons. The imperfect 
“retinebat ” shows that he is writing at this point in the poem, not as 
of the time when he had returned to England, but as of the time 
when he was still in Italy, unmindful of Charles’s death. (Since his 
second sojourn in Florence was in March and April 1639, then 
if he did not learn of the death until he reached Geneva in the begin- 
ning of June, he was not aware of it when in Florence as he implies.) 
“Surgebat ” indicates that the crop was rising when he was being 
detained in Florence. It had risen once before since August 1638. 


* Donald C. Dorian, The English Diodatis (Rutgers University Press, 1950), 
p. 177 and n. 86 on pp. 286-287. 

* Discussion with Professor James H. Pitman has aided me greatly in work- 
os out both the line of reasoning of this paper and the translation of lines 
-13. 
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‘“‘ Numerabant ” records that a crop had been harvested but that it 
was still lying in the barn, another harvest already having been 
processed. Milton talks of these crops and harvests as of the time 
when he was in Florence, for “nec dum aderat Thyrsis.” Therefore, 
it is only logical that these crops and harvestings are Italian, not 
British. In the Arno valley each year there are two sowings of wheat 
(winter and spring), around October and March, and two harvestings 
around March and August.’ Milton’s two stays in Florence, Septem- 
ber-October 1638 and March-April 1639, correspond with the times 
the harvests would be in and the awn be beginning to rise, as he wrote. 
The lines indicate only that almost a year has elapsed from Diodati’s 
death to the time just before Milton learned of the death; they in no 
way suggest when the poem was written, and Milton has not made an 
“ obviously inexact approximation.” 

Since Milton suggests that he wrote the epitaph shortly after his 
return (see the headnote), but after some short time had elapsed 
(lines 15-17), a date of composition in the autumn of 1639 seems 
most likely. If Milton’s words can be taken at their face value, be- 
yond their conventional quality, then such dating is backed up by 
lines 58-61, for the most notably rainy season of England is October- 
November. Having already discussed winter and summer preteri- 
tively before line 58, Milton speaks currently in line 64 (“ et ipsa situ 
seges alta fatiscit”) of the English harvest time of autumn, the crop 
being ruined before harvest perhaps by excessive rain. This, then, is 
probably the time of composition of Epitaphium Damonis—October 
or November 1639. 


Newark College of Engineering JOHN T. SHAWCROSS 


Paradise Lost, I, 254-5 


In 1932, Ernst Cassirer related the famous satanic lines, 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heaven, 


to the aphorism of Whichcote: “ Heaven is first a temper and then a 


* See, for example, Emanuele de Cillis, J Grani d’Italia (Rome, 1927), 
especially pp. 19 and 73. 
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place.”* It is not impossible that Milton was commenting on this 
opinion when he put this notion in the mind of Satan; but if he was, 
I suspect that he also recalled a rather famous heresy that stood back 
of it, the heresy of Amaury de Bene, who was burned for his doctrines 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. 

Amaury is one of the two mediaeval atheists mentioned in seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century histories of atheism, and his story has 
come down to us through a number of sources edited and published in 
the last era.2 The Renaissance however, knew him through the 
Dialogus Miraculorum of Caesarius Heisterbacensis and the Speculum 
of Vincentius. 

After relating the fate of Amaury and of those caught in his net, 
Caesarius summarizes the heresy, which denied the resurrection of 
the body and contended that Heaven and Hell were simply states of 
mind. The pertinent section reads: 


Negabant resurrectionem corporum, dicentes nihil esse paradisum, neque 
infernum, sed qui haberet cognitionem Dei in se, quam ipse habebant, haberet 
in se paradisum; qui vero peccatum mortale, haberet infernum in se sicut 
dentem putridum in ore.* 


This doctrine, as the Renaissance recognized, was simply a wider 
version of the old heresy of Seleucus and Hermias ; * hence, in addition 
to being classified with David de Dinant as an atheist, Amaury finds 
a place in every account of heretics that I have seen from DuPreau’s 
Elenchus of 1605 to Spanheim’s Historia at the end of the century. I 
cannot prove that Milton ever heard of him, but it is unlikely that he 
was unknown to an erudite Christian. 


Amaury’s belief that Heaven and Hell were simply states of mind 
was the logical result of his very logical pantheism ; but Satan works 
in a different ambience, and what he says is not only heretical but 
non-logical and realistically absurd. The usually collated, but really 
different, remark of Marlowe’s Mephistophilis is in a similar category. 


1 Die Platonische Renaissance in England und die Schule von Cambridge, 
» 23. 

*Rigord and Le Breton, Oeuvres (Ed. Delaborde, Pariis, 1892), 1, 230; 
Martin of Poland, Chronicon, MHG, xxu1, 438; Chartularium Universitatis 
Parisiensis (Ed. Denifle, Paris, 1899), 1, 70. 

° Op. cit. (Ed. Strange, Cologne, 1851), 1, 304. A full account of Amaury 
and his heresies, but not this one, is found in Vincentius, Bibliotheca Mundi 
(Duaci, 1624), 1v, 1221-22. 

‘Filastrius, Diversarum Hereseon Liber (Ed. Marx, Vienna, 1899), pp. 
28-29. 
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Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place, but where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, there must we ever be (II. 1. 119-121). 


The seventeenth century devil is possessed by the false doctrine of 
Amaury (whose heresy was associated with that of Marlowe’s Valdes) ; 
the sixteenth century devil accepts, I think, the ubiquism of the 
Lutheran heretic, John Brenz. Ubicumque . . . fuerint damnata 
homines, vel etiam tentati de aeterna sui damnatione in hac vita, ibj 
infernus sic necesse est.° For the orthodox, Heaven and Hell were 
on the map of the universe, and to think otherwise was a doctrine 
fathered by those who had the best reason to know better. 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


Some Views of a Beast 


A teasing figure which recurs in sophisticated writing is Dryden’s 
“Thy chase had a beast in view.” I am always slightly uneasy with 
the metaphor; of late I have suspected that part of the fault must be 
shared by Dryden and writers who have borrowed his phrase. On 
its face, it seems a good figure. The hunting term has literal mean- 
ing ; metaphors from the hunt are often apt in speaking of courtship, 
warfare, and business; a subtle combination of rhythm, alliteration, 
assonance, and the associations of chase and beast make it arresting. 
Still, the meaning is often elusive or unsatisfying. 

My disquiet is just now renewed by a notice of the publication 
of Margaret Millar’s detective novel Beast in View, which reminds 
me that Muriel Rukeyser’s 1944 volume of poems bears the same title. 
In turn one recalls a witty aside in Maurice Dolbier’s review of A 
Train of Powder in the April Harper's: 


For all her polish and irony, Miss West is a powerful and deadly serious 
writer, aware that our age has a beast in view—or rather that a beast has 
our age in view. She knows, too that the ordinary laws of zoology (or politics) 
are of almost no use in serving to identify the creature, or to defend us from 
it. It changes its shape with terrifying swiftness, being sometimes the hyena 
of Fascism, sometimes the ravening bear of Russian imperialism, sometimes 
the weasel of treason, sometimes the grinning ape of our vanity. 


* A. Rusea, De Inferno (Mediolani, 1621), pp. 76-77. 
1“ The New Books,” p. 90. 
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Evidently these authors, and others whose usage I can no longer 
specify, mean different things by the metaphor. Advance reviews of 
Miss Millar’s new novel call up an image of a murderer coolly stalking 
his victim. Miss Rukeyser is describing the split consciousness of the 
artist, who is both observer and observed, pursuer and pursued: 


Both running hunter and the fierce prey waring .. . 
I hunted and became the followed.’ 


Mr. Dolbier, in his whimsical reversal, concentrates on the current 
associations of beast. None of the animals specified are ordinary 
beasts of the chase, but disgusting or threatening beasts of prey. The 
metaphor could easily be extended to include the spectre of nuclear 
fission, and the implication that our age has outdone Frankenstein. 
Then we could substitute the homely figure “to have a bear by the 
tail.” In Miss Rukeyser’s use, “to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds ” would be apt except for connotations of hypocrisy and 
opportunism. In other uses “ to have a beast in view ” seems to signify 
merely “to know what one wants and to pursue it single-mindedly.” 
Sometimes it seems to mean rather “to have an axe to grind,” “to 
have an ulterior motive,” or in that celebrated misquotation of 
Polonius, “ to have method in his madness.” 

It may be revealing to examine the process of disintegration of the 
metaphor. The literary source of the figure is of course Dryden’s 
Secular Masque. Miss Rukeyser quotes the following lines in the 
frontispiece of her Beast in View: 


All, all of a piece throughout; 
Thy chase had a beast in view; 
Thy wars brought nothing about; 
Thy lovers were all untrue. 

*Tis well an old age is out, 

And time to begin a new. 


Dryden’s piece is sprightly divertissement with a satirical sting; 
with the aid of Scott’s and Saintsbury’s notes we can easily see 
what he is about. Writing just at the turn of the century, Dryden 
is depreciating three generations of Stuart monarchs, James I, the 
inveterate hunter, is symbolized by Diana. The turbulent reign of 
Charles I is represented by the rule of Mars, and the licentious 
courts of Charles II and his brother James are assigned to Venus. 
This is ingenious enough; clearly Mars has failed if his bloody wars 


* Beast in View (Garden City, 1944), p. 53. 
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were inconclusive, and if Venus’s lovers were uniformly faithless, her 
reign is well ended. But how are the failings of the first James fitted 
into the discreditable pattern? Superficially the charge seems only to 
call attention to success in hunting, but if all is of a piece throughout, 
Diana must be represented in a parallel failure or limitation. Possibly 
the line is intended only to censure James for neglecting affairs of 
state in the pursuit of a monomania. Saintsbury offers evidence that 
James’s hunts were endless, expensive, and debauched. But such a 
reading is not explicit in the line, and does not quite bring the line 
into parallel with the others. One could conjecture that if James 
“in the most advanced state of his age and imbecility, when unable to 
sit on horseback without assistance . . . contrived to pursue the chase 
by being laced up in his saddle” * he might not have been above 
“rigging ” the chase by causing the quarry to be sprung in full view 
of the hounds and huntsmen. Such a reading would make the passage 
consistent. 

One could perhaps take an “ ontological” tack and examine the 
figure for ambiguities and ironies of which Dryden has elsewhere 
shown himself capable. Is it possible that he is playing upon the 
associations of beast? It would be ironic if Diana, the virgin huntress, 
were to be exposed as pursuing not the noble stag, the wily fox, or 
intrepid mountain goat (as indicated in the hunting song at the 
beginning of the masque), but some filthy creature representing lust. 
It would be no less ironic for any hunter to be suddenly confronted by 
a quarry which overmatched him, as a bear or a boar might. 

Alternatively, one might toy with the implications of “ in view.” 
As a hunting term it evidently means merely “within visual range 
and identified as legitimate game.” As a literary figure, however, it 
is subject to interpretation. It can mean “under consideration,” 
“ established as a goal,” “ tacitly accepted.” Thus the depreciation of 
Diana-James might be: “ You are not really interested in the hunt as 
a manly sport, or as preparation and substitute for the still more 
manly profession of arms, but have your greedy eye fixed on an un- 
worthy prize.” Or, perhaps, “ You take sadistic pleasure in the death 
agonies of the noble or harmless wild thing, ignoring the colorful 
pageantry and ritual which makes fox-hunting or bull-fighting 


defensible.” 
* The Dramatic Works of John Dryden, ed. George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 
1882), Vol. vim, p. 492. Of the line in question the notes offer only: “The 


frivolity of James the First’s sports would have been admitted by the sapient 
monarch himself—‘ His sport (sic) had a beast in view’” (ibid., p. 493). 
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On historical grounds all but the first reading (i. e., that James was 
a monarch too exclusively preoccupied with the hunt, and perhaps an 
unsporting hunter as well) must be rejected as dubious. Nevertheless, 
other meanings persist in current use of the metaphor. One reason is 
doubtless the radical shift in meaning of the word beast. From 
entries in the NED one can reason that in Dryden’s day the word was 
usually as neutral as animal, and meant merely “ non-human,” rather 
than “ inhuman or monstrous.” * For our times, largely unacquainted 
with any animals but household pets, and unaccustomed to thinking 
of the chase except in metaphorical terms, beast has come to denote 
something hairy, foul, and dreadful. A common misreading of Ham- 
let’s “O God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason./ Would have 
mourned longer ” supposes that Hamlet has in mind something on the 
order of a sabre-toothed tiger or a wild boar, rather than a favorite 
hound or horse. Though hyperbolic, Hamlet is hardly so grotesque. 
Another possible reason may be found in our newly popular per- 
ceptions of the complexity of human motivation, and our consequent 
suspicion of unrecognized or unacknowledged motives; “in view” 
thus becomes deeply ambiguous. However, the principal reason for 
the disintegration of this particular metaphor, aside from its being 
imperfectly fixed in Dryden’s original use, is more than likely our 
distressing habit of reading metaphors hastily from second-hand con- 
texts, and re-using them without full control. 

To demand rigor in language just now is to cry against the wind 
and command the indifferent waves. Nevertheless, one may urge a 
sharper historical sense as a hedge against the spiralling inflation of 
our intellectual currency, our common stock of metaphor and literary 
allusion. It may be that Gresham’s law may be added to Grimm’s 
and Verner’s in describing what happens to language in use, 


Swarthmore College BRUCE DEARING 


‘From Dryden’s 1697 translation of Vergil’s Georgics: “Then Toils for 
Beasts and Lime for Birds were found.” A 1751 usage: “ Beasts of Chase, in 
our statute-books are five: the buck, doe, fox, martin, and roe. Beasts of the 
forest are, the hart, hind hare, boar, and wolf. Beasts and fowls of the 
warren are, the hare, coney, pheasant, and partridge.” 
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The Influence of the 
Aeneid on Fielding’s Amelia 


W. L. Cross, Aurélien Digeon, and George Sherburn have noted 
that the opening scenes of Fielding’s Amelia—involving Booth and 
Miss Matthews—bear a marked resemblance to the openings of certain 
classical epics, of Virgil’s Aeneid in particular; Mr. Sherburn alone 
has taken a further step in following the line indicated in The Covent- 
Garden Journal for Tuesday, January 28, 1752. There Fielding’s 
defense of Amelia concludes : 


I followed the Rules of all those who are acknowledged to have writ best 
on the Subject . . . neither Homer nor Virgil pursued them with greater Care 
than myself, and the candid and learned Reader will see that the latter was 
the noble model, which I made use of on this Occasion.* 


There is surely more to be seen, then, than the general similarity noted 
in the two works, that of the beginning in medias res with a scene 
between the hero and the Other Woman. 

Not only has Fielding devoted the first quarter of his novel (as 
Virgil devoted the first quarter of the Aeneid) to bringing the reader 
up to date, in dividing his novel into twelve books he has followed the 
twelve-fold division common to classical epic. But to confine our 
attention for the moment to the first quarter alone, we see that the 
particular situations of the characters involved, the timing, and the 
general structure in Amelia are quite similar to what we find in the 
first three sections of the Aeneid. The hero first gains information 
about the Other Woman (Miss Matthews-Dido) 2t about the mid- 
point of the first section Miss Matthews is an attractive woman bereft 
of her consort Hebbers as the attractive Dido is bereft of Sychaeus, 
and she has an unaccepted suitor in General James as Dido has in 
King Iarbas. Further, Miss Matthews refers to her unfriendly 
brother (Dido’s Pygmalion) as “always my inveterate enemy ”—* 
believe he would rather have thanked any man who had destroyed 
me.”* Both of these Other Women already have some knowledge of 


1See Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 1, 326; 
Digeon, The Novels of Henry Fielding (London and New York, 1925), pp. 195- 
196; Sherburn, “ Fielding’s Amelia: An Interpretation,” ELH, m1 (1936), 4. 

2 The Covent-Garden Journal, ed. Gerard Edward Jensen (New Haven and 
London, 1915), 1, 186. 

* Amelia, Bk. I, ch. 9 (Henley ed., I, 55; I, 52). Another implied similarity 
is worth noting. C. M. Bowra, in From Virgil to Milton (London, 1945), 
p- 51, writes: “ Virgil’s Dido must inevitably have called to mind the influence 
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the hero to whom they play hostess, offering refuge, succour, and the 
means of gaining freedom, and whom they seduce rather easily. 

The hero, in his turn, begins the account of his history at the out- 
set of Bk. II (or Aeneid I1) and continues it to the end of Bk. III 
(Aeneid III), at which time the call of duty ends the “criminal 
conversation ” and separates the “prisoners of passion.” For Booth 
and Aeneas both have destinies to fulfill which involve Amelia and 
Lavinia respectively. The hero has a military background: Booth, a 
Captain on half-pay, refers to the Gibraltar campaign as Aeneas refers 
to the ten years war in Troy. He reports the tender scene of parting 
from his wife (end of Amelia II and of Aeneid I1) ; war is responsible 
for this separation. The loss of homeland has set the hero wandering 
until he finds momentary rest and recreation with Miss Matthews or 
Dido. By this time the hero has begun the quest that is to be the 
burden of the narrative. Booth and Aeneas share a common destiny: 
each is seeking to provide a secure foundation for his progeny, and each 
already has some family to care for. At the opening of Amelia IV and 
of Aeneid IV the hero is awakened by the twinge of conscience, re- 
minded of the duty he owes to the woman on whom he is to father his 
progeny. 

We find the hero and the Other Woman together once again when 
the visit to the Lower World occurs. This visit (Aeneid VI) has been 
displaced in Amelia to Bk. X, the scene of the masquerade at Ranelagh. 
The hero is then confronted by the woman he has forsaken and feels 
her reproach—Dido’s icy silence, Miss Matthews’ heated beration: 
“Do you recollect,” said she, “no woman that you have used with the highest 
barbarity—I will not say ingratitude?” .. . “ Mention not honor,” said she, 
“thou wretch! for, hardened as thou art, I could show thee a face that, in 


spite of thy consummate impudence, would confound thee with shame and 
horror. Dost thou not yet know me?” * 


of another foreign queen on Roman history and her fatal hold on a great 


Roman . . . Virgil’s Dido . . . is not Cleopatra. Yet . . . Each is imperious 
and self-willed, capable of desperate action and able to promote great enter- 
prises . . . each has the passionate temperament of a woman who is bound 


by no Roman proprieties and has all the forceful independence of one born to 
rule. There was in Cleopatra, as in Dido, much to compel respect and admira- 
tion.” Much of this description would appear to be equally applicable to Miss 
Matthews. At any rate Fielding must have intended the reader to make some 
such equation in his mind upon reading the second sentence of Bk. V of 
Amelia: “her eyes, the most eloquent orators on such occasions, exerted their 
utmost force; and at the conclusion of his speech she cast a look as languish- 
ingly sweet as ever Cleopatra gave to Antony.” 

* Amelia, Bk. V, ch. 2 (Henley ed., m, 194). Note that in Amelia VI, where 
one ought to find the visit to the Lower World, we have a discussion of the 
forthcoming masquerade in provocative terms (chapter 5): “Ranelagh is . . . 
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If Fielding’s adherence to the Aeneid is less obvious in the rest 
of the novel, there is yet ample evidence that the epic remained his 
model. Once separated from the Other Woman, Booth encounters in 
his search for security obstacles similar to those which confronted 
Aeneas: Colonel James and the “noble peer” and his various aides 
serve a purpose similar to that of Turnus and the Rutulians. And at 
the heart of the struggle in both novel and epic is the woman as casus 
belli—Amelia and Lavinia. Ultimately it is the lands as well as the 
person of the lady that the hero wins Thus, the lines of development 
in novel and epic run generally parallel, as may be shown graphically; 


AMELIA 


VI: The first marked advances to 
Amelia made by the “noble peer,” 
who enjoys the aid of Mrs. Ellison 
(she urges Amelia to accept the in- 
vitation to the masquerade at Rane- 
lagh.) 


VII: Mrs. Bennet relates her life 
story. This recitation serves to pro- 
vide arms against the attacks of the 
“noble peer.” 


VIII: During Booth’s absence from 
the principal scene of action (he is 
in jail), there occurs the pressing 
attack on Amelia by Col. James (his 
insistent offer to shelter her and her 
children) ; Mrs. Bennet assumes the 
role of Cybele by warning Amelia 
against the Colonel, and thus thwart- 
ing his intended mischief. 


IX: Booth returns to the principal 
scene of action to face another attack 
by Col. James—in the form of an in- 
vitation to dinner—and the attack of 
the “noble peer” at “a morning 
rout.” 


AENEID 


VII: The outbreak of war, with 
Turnus a suitor for the hand of La- 
vinia, and enjoying the aid of Juno. 


VIII: The elaborate preparation of 
arms to be used against Turnus and 
the Rutulians—Vulcan’s armour for 
Aeneas. 


IX: During Aeneas’ absence from 
the principal scene of action, there 
occurs the severe attack by Turnus, 
and the intervention of Cybele to pre- 
vent his wreaking particular mischief 
(on the ships of Aeneas). 


X: Aeneas returns to the principal 
scene of action and joins battle with 
the foe. 


a heaven upon earth,” “ Paradise itself can hardly be equal to it.” When, 


in Bk. X, the reader encounters the actual masquerade he will recall the dis- 
cussion of it in Bk. VI—where the visit might have been expected—and, 
remarking the reappearance of Miss Matthews—Dido, will possibly make the 
necessary equation which, we may suppose, Fielding would have him make. 

5 The displacement of the Lower World scene from VI to X necessitates 
equating Amelia VI with Aeneid VII. 
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AENEID 


X (continued): Turnus is deceived 
into pursuing the phantom he believes 
to be Aeneas. 


AMELIA 


X: Booth’s principal adversaries 
are deceived by the disguised Amelia 
(actually Mrs. Bennet) at the mas- 
querade; both the “noble peer” and 
Col. James pursue this phantom. 


The action of the novel adjusts itself so that Amelia XI matches 
Aeneid XI. Here the action is suspended while the various strands 
of the narrative are drawn together to prepare for the denouement. 
In this section occurs the frustrated and two-fold attack on the hero: 
the attempts of Col. James and Miss Matthews to ruin Booth parallel 
those of Turnus and Camilla. Also comparable are the scenes of grief 
over Sgt. Atkinson and over Pallas. It is at this point, perhaps, that 
we get our first indication that Fielding is about to deviate from his 
model: Atkinson does not die but makes a complete recovery in Bk. 
XII. 

Before considering Fielding’s ultimate deviation from his model 
we may remark the interestin,, parallels which exist between his 
dramatis personae and that of Virgil’s epic: 


AMELIA AENEID 


Aeneas 
Miss Matthews (although after we Dido 
have seen what we should have ex- 


pected to be the last of her—at the 
masquerade—she reappears in Bk. XI 


Colonel James and the “noble peer ” 


Mrs. Ellison (who includes something 
of Queen Amata as well)........... 


Camilla 

(Bks. I-III), Créusa; (Bks. IV-XII), 
Lavinia 

Turnus (as principal adversary) 
Turnus (as the still admirable but 
passé heroic type) 

Achates; Pallas 

Jupiter 


Venus; (on the one occasion noted) 
Cybele 

Juno 

Queen Amata 


The Aeneid concludes with the hero’s victory over his principal ad- 


Versary in a duel. 
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the novel concludes quite differently: Booth is never even informed 
of the imminent duel, and all ends peaceably with everyone alive. 

We have seen, then, that Fielding followed the Aeneid quite closely 
in constructing his last novel. What is more, he was apparently not 
averse to admitting the fact, or at least permitting it to be recognised 
by the “ candid and learned Reader.” But there remain two problems; 
why did Fielding choose the Aeneid for his model in the first place? 
and second, why did he choose to deviate from his model at the very 
conclusion of his novel? The probable solutions to these two problems 
are so closely connected that they may be considered together. 

At the outset of the novel Fielding implies its theme in his state- 
ment that “ To retrieve the ill consequences of a foolish conduct, and 
by struggling manfully with distress to subdue it, is one of the noblest 
efforts of wisdom and virtue.” Amelia, then, is to depict the develop- 
ment or reformation of a good man. A famous model for such a 
depiction lay at hand in Virgil’s Aeneid. Aeneas’ struggle was 
dramatized by means of the antagonist Turnus; Fielding supplied his 
hero with the combined antagonist of Col. James, the “ noble peer,” 
and Col. Bath. In both novel and epic, the contest between pietas and 
violentia is rendered graphically, and the success of the former is 
triumphantly depicted in pious Aeneas’ victory in his final duel with 
Turnus. But this dramatic final victory merely symbolizes the culmi- 
nation of Aeneas’ success: his defeat of Turnus is more than a 
personal victory ; it is the triumph of all that Aeneas represents. “ In 
the Aeneid,” observes Mr. Bowra, “ Virgil represented a new ideal 
of heroism and showed in what fields it could be exercised. The essence 
of his conception is that man’s virtus is shown less in battle and 
physical danger than in the defeat of his own weakness.” ° 

But this, surely, is what Fielding wished to demonstrate in Amelia. 
Why, then, did he not employ the dramatic device that concludes the 
Aeneid? One momentarily suspects capriciousness, for Fielding had 
followed the Aeneid in relating the history of Captain Booth and led 
the reader to expect a denouement similar to that provided by Virgil. 
Occasional hints—the lengthy discussion of bigamy in Bk. VI, con- 
cluded by a substantial quotation fom Dido’s speech on the subject in 
the Aeneid, and Mrs. Bennet-Atkinson’s jubilant quotation from the 
beginning of Aeneid IX in the course of the second-last chapter of the 
novel ‘"—keep Fielding’s “noble model ” in the reader’s mind. And 


* Bowra, Virgil to Milton, p. 84. 
* Mrs. Atkinson’s quotation is, of course, singularly inappropriate in that it 
refers to Turnus’s momentary triumph. Surely Fielding intended the “ candid 
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then the Colonel’s insistence, toward the very end of the novel, on 
being satisfied in a duel with Booth seems to assure a denouement 
similar to that of the Aeneid. 

If not capriciousness, then surely design: this preparation of the 
reader to expect a concluding duel as denouement of the novel seems to 
suggest that Fielding wished the absence of the expected duel to be 
felt most positively. Thus, the events which caused the avoidance of 
the concluding duel would gain added importance. And one of these 
events assumes, in retrospect, considerable importance; it is Booth’s 
earlier victory over Col. Bath, the champion of duelling as a means of 
settling questions of honor, which symbolizes Booth’s trimph over 
that passé code of honor which Bath represents here—as Turnus does 
in the Aeneid. Booth is henceforth free of the need to justify him- 
self by recourse to the foil. Tom Jones’s problem of reconciling the 
principles of Christian teaching with the duty to avenge a slight on 
his honor is thus solved much more neatly in Amelia: Booth has 
earned the right to be spared, at the conclusion of the novel, Tom 
Jones’s problem of reconciliation. He has also earned the right to be 
spared the final duel in which Virgil obliged his hero to triumph. 
Fielding has thus carried his conception of virtus a full step beyond 
that of Virgil. Booth’s conversion to Christianity through his read- 
ing of Barrow’s sermons (the final, supremely important event) earned 
him the full protection of Dr. Harrison and, thence, through the 
efforts of the good doctor, to the avoidance of the duel. Aeneas’ final 
success results, essentially, from his submitting to fate, his accepting 
the will of the gods. Booth’s success results from the action of 
Christian Providence via the medium of Dr. Harrison. The conclusion 
of the novel presents us with a peculiarly Christian triumph. 

In spite of his adherence to the Aeneid, Fielding was apparently 
interested in creating a modern Christian hero. He had elsewhere ex- 
pressed admiration for the pagan philosophers, and although he had 
declared Christianity to be far superior to even the greatest of pagan 
philosophies, his own latitudinarian beliefs were not always easily 
distinguishable from the pagan philosophies which he admittedly ad- 
mired. Mr. Sherburn has certainly come very close to the truth 


and learned Reader” to understand this as an ironical comment on Mrs. 
Atkinson’s pretentions to learning. 

* Aeneas depends upon the intervention of Fortune to aid him. The Stoic 
hero succeeds by submitting to the will of the gods (Aeneas says, “I am glad 
to follow / The will of fate ”—in VIII, p. 212 of Rolfe Humphries’ translation 
of the Aeneid, New York and London, 1951), and by so doing he places him- 
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when he defines Fielding’s problem in Amelia as that of “ reconciling 
pagan ethics (that is, Stoicism) with Christian principles.”*® Per- 
haps it might be more exact to say that in his last novel Fielding en- 
deavored to show the superiority of Christianity to Stoicism while 
still admitting the value of the Stoic ethic. 

By adhering so closely to the Aeneid in creating his Amelia Field- 
ing acknowledged his admiration for Virgil’s Stoic principles. But 
further, the sustained parallel between the epic and the novel serves to 
heighten greatly Fielding’s final deviation to provide a Christian 
denouement for Amelia. We have here, it seems to me, an explanation 
of Fielding’s purpose in fashioning his domestic and Christian Aeneid, 


University of Wisconsin LYALL H. POWERS 


Ralph Cudworth and Fielding’s Amelia 


Early in Amelia there is an important passage in which Fielding 
describes with some particularity the religious beliefs of his hero, 
Captain Booth, and of one Mr. Robinson, whom Booth has just met 
in Newgate. Speaking first of Robinson, Fielding says: 


. . . this gentleman was what they call a freethinker—that is to say, a deist, 
or, perhaps, an atheist; for though he did not absolutely deny the existence 
of a God, yet he entirely denied his providence. A doctrine which, if it is 
not downright atheism, hath a direct tendency toward it; and, as Dr. Clarke 
observes, may soon be driven into it. And as to Mr. Booth, though he was 
in his heart an extreme well-wisher to religion (for he was an honest man), 
yet his notions of it were very slight and uncertain. To say truth, he was 
in the wavering condition so finely described by Claudian; 


labefacta cadebat 
Religio, causaeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius; vacuo quae currere semina motu 


self under the protection of the Stoic Providence. (Cf. Bowra, From Virgil 
to Milton, p. 79: “ At every turn of the action and in every crisis Aeneas is 
helped by some manifestation of divine help. No epic hero lives more closely 
to the gods than he, or needs their help more.”) Booth is aided in his 
progress through the novel by various occurrences which we might call fortu- 
nate, but always by human agents and always in ways which are certainly 
possible and usually probable. Dr. Harrison serves as his chief benefactor, 
and Booth’s earning Dr. Harrison’s protection, ultimately, is symbolical of 
the Christian’s earning the protection of Divine Providence. 
* Sherburn, “ Fielding’s Amelia,” p. 7. 
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Affirmat; magnumque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi; quae numina sensu 
Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri. 


In a recent article Mr. A. R. Towers points out that parts of this 
passage were influenced by the writings of Dr. Samuel Clarke ;* but 
though Fielding mentions Clarke by name, there is no reason to 
suppose that his is the only or most important influence operative here. 
In Cudworth’s True Intellectual System of the Universe there is a 
passage which parallels this part of Amelia more closely than those 
cited by Mr. Towers from Clarke. On a page headed “ The Atheist’s 
Objection to a Providential Deity,” Cudworth tells of Diagoras Melius, 
who was persuaded to atheism because, like Booth, he thought that 
men did not meet with their just deserts in this world. Cudworth 
goes on to say: 

And there have been innumerable others, who have been so far wrought upon 
by this consideration, as if not absolutely to disclaim and discard a Deity, 


yet utterly to deny providence, and all care of human affairs by any invisible 
powers. Amongst whom the poet was one, who thus expressed his sense: 


Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, laetosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vewxarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Relligio, causaeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo quae currere semina motu 
Affirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras, 
Fortuna, non arte regi; quae numina sensu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri.’ 


The parallel between Fielding’s “ did not absolutely deny the existence 
of a God, yet he entirely denied his providence ” and Cudworth’s “ not 
absolutely to disclaim and discard a Deity, yet utterly to deny provi- 
dence ” seems verbally much too close to be coincidental. The fact 
that the quotation from Claudian (lacking two lines in Fielding) 
follows in both passages makes an inference of influence, or even 
paraphrase, almost inevitable. The True Intellectual System is listed 
as number 463 in the catalogue of Fielding’s library. There seems 
little reason to doubt that Fielding, concerned as he was with problems 
of religious belief, had read this important refutation of atheism; 


* Amelia, Bk. 1, ch. 3. The Claudian passage is from In Rufinum, ll. 14-19. 
‘ s- R. Towers, “ Fielding and Dr. Samuel Clarke,” MLN, Ltxx (1955), 
57-260. 

*The Works of Ralph Cudworth, D.D., Containing the True Intellectual 
— of the Universe, Sermons, &c., ed. Thomas Birch (Oxford, 1829), 1, 
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and, assuming that he did, there seems equally little reason to doubt 
that he is indebted to Cudworth for a good part of this important 
passage of his novel. 


Indiana University RALPH W. RADER 


Wordsworth and John Constable 


When M. H. Shackford, in her study Wordsworth’s Interest in 
Painters and Pictures, tried to establish a friendship between the 
poet and John Constable she was forced to rely on allusions to their 
having met furnished by Robinson and by Farington’s Diary, regret- 
ting as she did so that “ there are no allusions to this eminent painter 
in the poet’s Letters.”? A Wordsworth letter entirely concerned with 
their relationship has recently turned up in the Burgess Collection of 
the University of Oregon Library and may now serve to round out the 
story: 


Mr Wordsworth presents his Compliments to the Misses Constable and thanks 
them for the acceptable present of the Memoirs of their Father’s life * which 
he has just received. He lost no time in perusing the Book with which, on 
many accounts he has been much interested. Mr Wordsworth had the pleasure 
of making Mr Constables acquaintance when he visited this Country long ago; 
and through their common Friend Sir George Beaumont used often to hear 
of him, though he had not the good fortune to fall in with him, till the 
latter part of his life when they met with mutual pleasure. The engravings 
with which the Memoirs are illustrated, are eminently characteristic of the 
Painters mind. Mr W. was not unacquainted with these works, as Mr 
Constable had gratified him with a Copy of his English Landscape, a work 
most honorable to his Genius. Pity that he did not prolong his stay in this 
beautiful country, i.e. that we might have had its features reflected by his 
pencil. 


Rydal Mount 
June 6th 1844 


University of Oregon PAUL M. ZALL 


2 Wellesley Press [1945], page 28. 
* Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, R. A., ed. C. R. Leslie, London, 1843. 
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Coleridge, T. S. Eliot, and Organicism 


Coleridge begins his lectures “ General Characteristics of Shake- 
speare ” by distinguishing (in a passage almost surely borrowed from 
A. W. von Schlegel)? two kinds of poet—the one organic, the other 
not: 


One character attaches to all true poets: they write from a principle within, 
independent of everything without. The work of a true poet, in its form, its 
shapings and modifications, is distinguished from all other works that assume 
to belong to the class of poetry, as a natural from an artificial flower; or as 
the mimic garden of a child, from an enamelled meadow. In the former 
{i.e., the mimic garden] the flowers are broken from their stems and stuck in 
the ground; they are beautiful to the eye and fragrant to the sense, but their 
colours soon fade, and their odour is transient as the smile of the planter; 
while the meadow may be visited again and again, with renewed delight; its 
beauty is innate in the soil, and its bloom is of the freshness of nature.* 


Shakespeare, of course, is Coleridge’s supreme instance of the “ true ” 
poet, the poet whose work is organic; and Pope (whom Coleridge 
concedes to be “a delightful writer ”), of the poet whose work is not. 
Elsewhere Coleridge puts Jonson,* and Beaumont and Fletcher,‘ in 
this class with Pope; and elsewhere he associates organic poetry with 
the faculties of imagination, reason, and will, and associates the other 
kind with those of fancy, understanding, and choice.° 

T. S. Eliot, in his essay “ Ben Jonson,” remarks that the words of 


.. . Jonson’s great contemporaries, Shakespeare, and also Donne and Webster 
and Tourneur (and sometimes Middleton), . . . have often a network of tenta- 
cular roots reaching down to the deepest terrors and desires. Jonson’s most 
certainly have not; but in Beaumont and Fletcher we may think that at times 
we find it. Looking closer, we discover that the blossoms of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s imagination draw no sustenance from the soil, but are cut and 
slightly withered flowers stuck into sand.* 


*See Anna Augusta [von] Helmholtz[-Phelan], The Indebtedness of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge to Augustus Wilhelm von Schlegel, Bull. of the Univ. of 
Wis., No. 163; Philol. and Lit. Ser., Vol. m1, No. 4 (Madison, 1907), p. 317; 
and Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Thomas Middleton Raysor (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1930), m, 261, n. 1. 

* Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, 11, 261. 

*Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. Raysor (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
pp. 47, 56-57. 

*Tbid., pp. 88-89. 

*For an excellent account of Coleridge’s organicism, see M. H. Abrams, 
The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition 
(New York, 1953), pp. 167-177, 218-225. “ Organicism may be defined as the 
philosophy whose major categories are derived metaphorically from the 
attributes of living and growing things” (ibid., p. 168). 

* Selected Essays 1917-1982 (New York, 1932), p. 135. 
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Now it is remarkable that Mr. Eliot, who is surely no avowed lover 
of Coleridge the critic and of romantic criticism,’ should not only 
distinguish two classes of poet in the way Coleridge does (by tropes 
whose vehicles are organisms), and distinguish them by a trope with 
the very same vehicle (cut flowers stuck into, but receiving no nourish- 
ment from, the soil),® but also substantially agree with Coleridge 
about the membership of the two classes (Shakespeare, the organic; 
and Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, the inorganic). Perhaps we 
cannot safely conclude that Mr. Eliot is here indebted, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to Coleridge (or Schlegel) ; for there is a 
difference, as well as similarities, to be insisted upon. The soil that 
may nourish the flowers is, for Mr. Eliot, the poet’s “ deepest terrors 
and desires ”; for Coleridge, something impersonal and even deeper, a 
metaphysical reality tokened by (but transcending) “the freshness of 
nature.” But we can, I think, safely conclude that, though Mr. Eliot 
is no avowed lover of romantic criticism, he is in fact, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a lover of it—at least occasionally. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis MARTIN STEINMANN, JR. 


Notes on Keats’s Letters 


The following notes offer primarily explanations or sources for 
passages in The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (Oxford 
University Press, 1952). Each note is preceded by a page reference 
to that edition. 

53-57 Letter No. 26 appears to have been written on three con- 
secutive days, perhaps October 28, 29, and 30, 1817 (see Hyder 
Rollins, HLB, vir [1953], 174). On the first day he wrote as far as 
the end of the Endymion passage (p. 55). In this section he talks 
of seeing Mrs. Reynolds “tomorrow ” (p. 54). He finished the body 
of the letter on the second day, after returning home late from the 
Reynoldses’ and finding a new letter from Bailey awaiting him (see 
No. 27, p. 57). On the third day he added the postscript, in which 
he says, “ yesterday I called at Lambs—St ”(p. 57). 


7 See, e. g., ibid., pp. 21-22, 121. 
* Of course, Coleridge’s trope is a simile; Mr. Eliot’s, a metaphor. 
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70 “The Sunday after you left.” The date is probably December 
14, 1817. In the first part of Letter No. 32 Keats mentions two 
performances of Kean (December 15, 18) and his critique of the 
latter, which appeared “ to-day ” (December 21), an Examiner article 
(December 21), Hone’s trial (December 18-20), two evenings with 
Dilke (December 20, 21), an evening with Wells (December 19), a 
visit to see West’s painting (December 20), and a dinner with Horace 
Smith and others (probably December 16 or after, since “ They talked 
of Kean ”)—but no event dating before December 14. On the same 
circumstantial basis I would assume that his brothers left for Devon- 
shire on Sunday, December 14, and that “after you left” means 
“later in the day.” 

110 “The cruel Emperour.” A more likely source than Browne’s 
Britannia’s Pastorals, suggested by Joan Grundy, RES, n.s., vi 
(1955), 52, is the Spectator, where this story about Caligula is told in 
Nos. 16 (March 19, 1711), 246 (December 12, 1711), and 435 
(July 19, 1712). 

208 “Mahomet .. . water being spilt.” Keats’s source is the 
Spectator, No. 94, June 18, 1711: “ The Angel Gabriel took Mahomet 
out of his bed one morning to give him a sight of all things in the 


seven heavens . . . , which the prophet took a distinct view of; and 
after having held ninety thousand conferences with God, was brought 
back again to his bed. All this . . . was transacted in so small a 


space of time, that Mahomet at his return found his bed still warm, 
and took up an earthen pitcher, which was thrown down at the very 
instant that the Angel Gabriel carried him away, before the water 
was all spilt ” ({ London, 1808], 11, 56). 

226 “Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre.’ Wood- 
house quotes Beattie, The Minstrel, Book I, line 59. 

232 “The very ‘yes’... Banquet.” Compare Much Ado about 
Nothing, 11. iii. 22: “ His words are a very fantastical banquet, just so 
many strange dishes.” 

324 “Tipping the wink.” NED gives earlier examples of “ tip 
the wink” in the Spectator, No. 498, in a poem by Swift, and in 
plays by Etherege, Vanbrugh, and Smollett, but Keats’s source is 
unquestionably the Spectator, No. 250, December 17, 1711, where 
“tipping the wink” is listed first among the “ enormities ” which 
“must be put in the class of heteroptics.” 

394 “Like the gallants legs in massingers time . . . allow, Sir.” 
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Keats refers to A Very Woman; or, The Prince of Tarent, 111. i: 
“ Paul. Very weak legs. / Merch. Strong as the time allows, sir” 
(The Plays of Philip Massinger, ed. William Gifford [London, 1805}, 
Iv, 280). 

452 “Gertrude of Wyoming . . . Decoy Ducks.” As a point of 
interest, Campbell’s poem was “bound up together” with another 
work of factual prose on America, William L. Stone’s History of 
Wyoming, in The Poetry and History of Wyoming (New York and 
London, 1841; 2nd ed., New York, 1844, reissued with an index as 
3rd ed., Albany, 1864). 


Harvard University JACK STILLINGER 


Aiken and Eliot 


T. S. Eliot’s “ The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock ” appeared in 
a magazine in 1915. Conrad Aiken’s The Charnel Rose also appeared 
in that year, and it contains this striking parallel with Eliot’s well- 
known ‘I am Lazarus, come from the dead,/ Come back to tell you 
all, I shall tell you all ’—: 


‘IT am Christ returned from the dead. 

It was I you wounded, I that you crucified, 

It was I who wept and bled. 

Did I not prophesy, three days ago? 

You sealed a great white rock above my head. 

And I come to tell you the things you do not know.’ 


Aiken’s The Jig of Forslin appeared in 1916, with a note that 
parts had appeared earlier in magazines. His Nocturne of Remem- 
bered Spring came out in 1917, but six of its nine poems were marked 
“1916.” Professor Joseph Warren Beach (PMLA, September, 1954) 
has noted the resemblance of the opening line, “ Let us go then, you 
and 1,” in “ Prufrock ” to the following lines in Forslin: “ Let us 
drown, then,” “ Let us lounge in a bright café,” “ Let us pull off our 
gloves,” and “ Let us descend to some strange sea-pool.” The title- 
poem (1916) of Aiken’s Nocturne, however, gives us “ Let us return 
there, let us return, you and I ” (in section I and again in section II), 
a somewhat closer parallel which extends even to the adoption of the 
grammatically debatable “ you and I.” 
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Eliot’s “ For I have known them all already, known them all” is 
pointed out by Professor Beach as similar to the Forslin line, “I have 
seen it all a thousand times before.” The poem “ Nightmare ” (1916) 
in Nocturne (in section I and again in section V) offers a more 
elaborate parallel, as follows: 


We are tired, we have thought all this before, 
We have seen it all and thought it all, .. . 
We have known it all and felt it all 

Till we can know no more . 


“ Prufrock ” reads thus: 


For I have known them all already, known them all, 
Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons . 


The poem “ Sonata in Pathos ” (1916) in Nocturne opens with these 


lines : 
Well, I am tired; tired of all these years, 
The hazy mornings, the noons, the misty evenings, 
Tired of the spring, tired of the fall; 
The music starts again, I have heard it all. 


Further along in section I of his “ Sonata ” Aiken writes, after men- 
tioning several kinds of beautiful hair, “I have known and touched 
them all, I have loved them all.” A few lines later, after addressing 
several different women, he says, “I have loved you all, I have loved 
you long ago.” Near the end of the concluding section of the poem 
(section IV) Aiken repeats his lines about the kinds of hair and 
uses the same follow-up line. The fifth line from the end of the poem 
reads, “ And the mornings pass; and the noons; and the evenings 
die.” Aiken uses these repetitions for structural purposes, just as 
Eliot does in “ Prufrock ” when he says, first “ For I have known them 
all already,” then “ And I have known the eyes already,” and finally 
“And I have known the arms already.” 

These few addenda are offered as not without interest in support 
of Professor Beach’s much more extensive observations in the article 
already mentioned. 


Adams State College of Colorado DEAN B. LYMAN, JR. 
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Longfellow’s Translation of Goethe's 
Ueber allen Gipfeln . . .” 


Ueber allen Gipfeln O’er all the hill-tops 

Ist Ruh, Is quiet now, 

In allen Wipfeln In all the tree-tops 

Spiirest du Hearest thou 

Kaum einen Hauch; Hardly a breath; 

Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. The birds are asleep in the trees: 
Warte nur, balde Wait; soon like these 

Ruhest du auch. Thou too shalt rest. 


Longfellow’s translation of Goethe’s second Wanderers Nachtlied 
has been much admired. Most recently, the New York Times Book 
Review, in its editorial for August 14, 1955, reprinted it and declared: 
“ Like the original, it is perfection; not a syllable can be changed.” 
It seems to me, however, that there are a number of imperfections 
and inadequacies in Longfellow’s version, and that it cannot for a 
moment be classed with the original. The beautiful cadence of the 
opening two-line phrase, with its serene unfolding, is lost in Long- 
fellow’s wording. “Is quiet now” is awkward English; “now” 
is pure padding for the sake of a rime. The repeated “hill- 
tops” and “tree-tops” are neither in sound nor value equal to 
“Gipfeln ” and “ Wipfeln,” but far prosier words (the different 
“rank ” of words is a besetting danger in all translating). “ Birds” 
is not “ Végelein,” either in meaning or music; the same must be 
said of “are asleep ” for “ schweigen ”; and “trees ” has a different 
connotation and rhythm from “ Walde.” The semicolon stop after 
“wait ” impedes the pace of an exquisite line; “soon” is not the 
equal of “ balde ”; and “ like these ” adds to “ too” a prosy expansion 
for the “ auch ” which in the original echoes the breath-like “ Hauch” 
in a matchless close. “ Rest,” finally, is a wretched rime for “ breath.” 
Much of the melody of Goethe’s poem is due to his mingling of linger- 
ing feminine with decided masculine rimes; Longfellow has only 
masculine ones. 

One can say for Longfellow’s poem that it conveys an approximate 
idea of the content and structure of Goethe’s, But the magic of 
Goethe’s utterance is not in it. That so accomplished a linguist and so 
skilled a poet as Longfellow could do no better proves that great 
lyric poetry is simply untranslatable. It proves also that the “ mani- 
fest content ” of a great lyric is the least of it: reduced to English 
prose, Goethe’s poem would seem bald, trite, all but childish. Even 
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“form” (separable from “content ” only in less-than-great writing) 
is not the secret: ornate poems can be more satisfactorily translated 
than simple ones—just as ornate signatures can be more easily forged! 

Goethe’s expression here is of the simplest: a series of three state- 
ments of fact about a landscape, followed by a brief personal reference 
(one that implies, to be sure, a whole philosophy of Man’s relation to 
Nature). That is all. There is no imagery, no adornment of any 
kind, not even an adjective. There is no “ poetic diction ” like the 
translator’s “ o’er ” and “ thou.” Instead, we have an example of what 
Schiller termed “ genialische Schreibart ”: “so springt hier wie durch 
innere Notwendigkeit die Sprache aus dem Gedanken hervor und ist 
so sehr eins mit demselben, da selbst unter der kérperlichen Hiille 
der Geist wie entbléBet erscheint.”! This is “form” in that final 
transparency where, according to Kleist, it vanishes: “ Denn das ist 
die Eigenschaft aller echten Form, da& der Geist augenblicklich und 
unmittelbar daraus hervertritt, wihrend die mangelhafte ihn, wie ein 
schlechter Spiegel, gebunden halt, und uns an nichts erinnert, als an 
sich selbst.” 

What makes Goethe’s poem hopelessly difficult to translate is, 
paradoxically, its very lack of difficulty, its utter artlessness. It is 
perhaps both the simplest and the greatest of his lyrics. In the in- 
evitable and unalterable fall of its words and thoughts and rhythms, 
it achieves the ultimate simplicity that makes all supreme art irre- 
producible. 


Columbia University WALTER SILZ 


The Childhood of James’s American Innocents 


In most of Henry James’s international novels an American In- 
nocent is ensnared in a complicated web of European social and moral 
intrigue. Not all the Americans in these novels suffer this experience. 
The Henrietta Stackpoles and the Waymarshes blunder freely and 
blithely through the European maze. But the susceptible Americans 
are a peculiar type, a type which James, throughout his career, chose 


1Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung; Schiller’s Sdmtl. Wke., 
Sikular-Ausg., 12, 176. 

* Brief eines Dichters an einen anderen; Kleist’s Werke, 2. Aufl., ed. Minde- 
Pouet, 7, 55. 
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as his protagonists in these tales. Isabel Archer, Millie Theale, 
Lambert Strether, Maggie Verver are all perceptive, intelligent, and 
sensitive; but these qualities alone do not distinguish them. Other 
Americans like Gilbert Osmond and Maria Gostrey possess the same 
characteristics. What makes the protagonists a special type is their 
moral character—their naturalness, their innocence. 

Many of these American Innocents are enough alike to be brothers 
and sisters, or at least cousins—children of the same familial back- 
ground. They resemble each other as only people who have under- 
gone the same early moral training can. Henry James did not portray 
in his novels the childhood of his protagonists. But in his auto- 
biography he did describe the social and moral atmosphere which 
alone could have produced the special type he found so attractive. 
The American writer knew this environment well; it was the “ rare” 
society of the James family cousinship.. The moral qualities he 
ascribes to his cousins are in many ways similar to those which char- 
acterize the American Innocents. At seventy, the novelist wrote: 


All the female relatives on my father’s side who reappear to me in these 
evocations strike me as having been intensely and admirably, but at the 
same time almost indescribably, natural. ... No charming creatures of the 
growing girl sort were ever to be natural in the degree of these nearer and 
remoter ornaments of our family circle in youth.” 


The naturalness of these growing girls guaranteed their innocence, 
for their “young naturalness . . . was not conscious—really not 
conscious of anything in the world; or was conscious of so few possi- 
bilities at least, and these so immediate and so a matter of course, 
that it came almost to the same thing.” * 

To “the old manners and conditions, the old local bonhomie, the 
comparatively primal innocence, the absence of complications,” James 
attributed the innocence and naturalness of the young people in the 
family circle.* The essence of the old conditions was freedom. Some 
of the contemporaries of his youth, James recalled, were given a 
different kind of upbringing, “the trained and admonished, the 


1 Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1914), p. 427. 

* Henry James, A Small Boy and Others (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1913), pp. 41-45. 

* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 

* Idid., p. 234. 
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disciplined and governessed ” type.® The result was that these children 
were “aware of many things of which those at home hadn’t been”; 
and “the awareness in question remaining at the best imperfect, our 
little friends as distinguished from our companions of the cousinship 
.. . advanced and presumed but to flounder and recede, elated at once 
and abashed and on the whole but feebly sophisticated.” On the other 
hand, the “‘ natural’ so happily embodied . . . in female maturity, 
or comparative maturity, scarce less than in female adolescence . . . 
was because the artificial, or in other words the complicated, was so 
little there to threaten it.” ® 


Minny Temple was, of course, a member of the James family cousin- 
ship, and if she was in Henry James’s imagination the archetype of 
this social group, she not only inspired the portraits of Isabel Archer 
and Milly Theale,’ she was the original American Innocent of his 
fictions. 


The City College of New York EDMOND L. VOLPE 


Robert Penn Warren and Emily Dickinson 


In a recent issue of Modern Language Notes a minor parallel be- 
tween a de Maupassant story analyzed in Understanding Fiction and 
Mr. Warren’s novel All the King’s Men was pointed out. An even 
more striking parallel—the use of the theme and imagery of a poem 
analyzed in Understanding Poetry—appears in the same novel. The 
poem is Emily Dickinson’s “ After Great Pain a Formal Feeling 
Comes ” which describes the period of numbing shock following severe 
emotional injury. In a careful analysis Warren and Cleanth Brooks 
characterize the poem as “. . . an attempt to communicate to the 
reader the nature of the experience which comes ‘ after great pain.’ ” 
The analysts are interested chiefly in the imagery of the poem, which, 
they point out, is “.. . characterized by a common quality, the 


Ibid., p. 55. 

In his fletion James depicted the products of this kind of discipline. Pansy 
Osmond and Mlle. de Vionnet lack the natural innocence and the vivacious 
personality of the American heroines. 

*Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

*See Leon Edel, Henry James: The Untried Years, 1843-1870 (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, c. 1953), pp. 323-333. 
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quality of stiff lifelessness” which “.. . is very important in con- 
firming the sense of numbed consciousness. . . .” (p. 469). When 
Jack Burden discovers that Anne Stanton has become Willie Stark’s 
mistress (All the King’s Men, pp. 284-285, Modern Library ed.), he 
experiences the same numbing shock as Miss Dickinson’s unspecified 
sufferer and describes his psychological state in symptoms and imagery 
much like those of the poem. 

The victim’s loss of the sense of time (suggested in the poem by the 
lines “ The stiff heart questions—was it He that bore?/ And yesterday 
—or centuries before? ”), for example, is dramatized in the novel by 
the refrain “forever” which runs through Burden’s consciousness: 
“It seemed forever down the length of white, sun-glittering concrete 

.,” and “.. . it was forever across the green lawn .. . ,” and 
“. . . forever up into the sky ... ,” and “. . . it was forever down 
the drive and past the trees. ... ” Miss Dickinson’s sufferer also 
loses the sense of personal identity. Jack Burden too distrusts the 
reality of his own existence: “I looked with the greatest curiosity at 
the faces which I saw . . . and was not assured of their reality. For 
it takes the greatest effort to believe in their reality and to believe 
in their reality you must believe in your own, but to believe in your 
own you must believe in theirs, but to believe in theirs you must 
believe in your own... .” 

In Warren’s use of an image echoing the “ quartz contentment like 
a stone ” image from the poem, he is more specific than Miss Dickin- 
son. She suggests but one parallel between the numbed victim and 
the quartz crystal—that both are unable to respond to stimuli. The 
novelist associates both heat and pressure with the production of both 
shock and numbness. (It is interesting to note here that the analysis 
in Understanding Poetry suggests the pressure parallel by observing 
that “... ‘a quartz contentment’ is a contentment crystallized, as 
it were, out of pain.”) Burden never identifies his numbness with 
crystal but he is conscious of terrific heat and at last is pressured and 
heated into a protective stony shell: “... the sun poured down 
pillows and surges of heat like crystalline lava to engulf you .. . ,” 
and finally “. . . I was moving down the street as though sustained 
in a runnel of crystalline lava.” 

The parallels are most exact in the use of the word “ wooden.” The 
second stanza of the poem reads in part: “The feet mechanical go 
round / A wooden way / Of ground or Ought / Regardless grown. .. .” 
Burden also recalls his wooden behavior, his numbness, his lack of 
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self-consciousness: “Then I didn’t feel anything. I didn’t even feel 
sorry for myself. I felt as wooden as a wooden Indian, and I re- 
member being surprised to discover that my legs worked perfectly even 
if they were wooden, and were walking directly toward the hatrack. 

.” Miss Dickinson’s “ feet mechanical ” are dramatized as auto- 
maton-like agents completely dissociated from the consciousness. 
Burden contemplates his own feet with complete detatchment: “. . . 
one-two, one-two, one-two, like feet marching. But if you have no 
feet to march with. Or if they are wooden. But I looked down at 
them and they were marching, one-two, one-two.” 

The final implication of the poem is that the shock which follows 
great pain is ironically enough a biological provision for survival of 
the numbed consciousness, Although it reduces the sufferer to a less 
than human existence, it protects and preserves the spiritual me- 
chanism. Burden finds that his mechanical feet do what he would not 
consciously do—carry him to Anne Stanton to learn another of the 
fragmentary truths which are so necessary for his survival: “ They 
marched a long time. But at the end of forever they brought me to a 
door. Then the door opened and .. . there was Anne Stanton.” 


Ball State Teachers College JOSEPH N. SATTERWHITE 


‘Copertiment ’ and ‘ Copurtenaunce ’ 


In Robert Wilson’s play The Three Lords and Three Ladies of 
London (1590), Diligence, announcing the arrival of the Spanish 
lords, describes them as being— 

In glittering gold, and party coloured plumes, 

With curious pendents on their Lances fixt, 

Their shieldes Ymprez’d with gilt copertiments, . . . 
[Gl. 26-28] 


In so far as I have been able to ascertain, this is the only occurrence 
of ‘copertiment’ in an English author. The word is not recorded in 
the NED, but in this play it is evidently employed as an English 
word, since it is printed in black letter as is the rest of the regular 
text, 

The NED lists two words that are probably related to ‘ copertiment.’ 
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‘ Coperture,’ adapted from the medieval Latin, is a ‘ covering,’ or more 
specifically, a ‘ horse-cloth.’ It doubtless shares a common derivation 
with the Italian copertura which also means a ‘cover.’ The second 
word, ‘ copurtenaunce,’ is merely listed, without etymology or defini- 
tion, in the NED, and only one instance of its use is cited. In 1589, 
Richard Harvey, in Plaine Percevall the Peace-Maker of England, a 
pamphlet figuring in the Mar-prelate controversy, says: 


But a Iewes letter scrible scrable ouer the Copurtenaunce of a mans counte- 
nance, will dash a body wickedly. [p. 22] 


The ‘ Jews’ letter’ was a term applied to the Hebrew text held within 
a phylactery, and to the phylactery itself. A phylactery is worn on 
the forehead during morning prayers and “ thus was regarded as the 
outward symbol or badge of the Jew.” (NED) Harvey threatens, 
figuratively, to paint the faces of his adversaries with this. ‘ Copurte- 
naunce’ may therefore be redundant in this context, and “ ouer the 
Copurtenaunce of a mans countenance ” may be equivalent to ‘ over 
the features of a man’s countenance.’ On the other hand, it may 
carry a more specific meaning, referring perhaps to a particular 
feature. 

Wilson’s use of ‘copertiment,’ too, may be merely emphatic, but 
redundant, or it may have a particular meaning. “ Shieldes Ymprez’d 
with gilt copertiments ” may simply mean ‘shields impressed with 
gilt impresses.’ On the other hand, it may refer to some decorative 
pattern apart from the impress proper or heraldic device. The original 
Latin sense of a ‘ covering ’ seems inappropriate to both ‘ copertiment’ 
and ‘copurtenaunce’ in their respective contexts. These cognates of 
the Italian coperta and coperto evidently refer not to a covering of an 
object, but to a part, probably a raised part, a detail, or an addition. 
However, the unique occurrence and ambiguity of context of each of 
these words afford no more than a general idea of their sense ; we can- 
not pretend to any precise knowledge of their meaning, nor can we 
be sure that Wilson and Harvey bore some precise meaning in mind 
when they adapted the words into English. 


Duke University LEONARD NATHANSON 
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A Note to Konig Rother 


The Heidelberg MS (H, cod. pal. germ. 390) presents a cluster of 
problems in lines 1605-1610, which have not been conclusively solved 
yet. The treatment of that passage by de Vries in his edition of 
Rother indicates a certain hastiness of judgment, which has also 
characterized previous treatments of it. 

In the Frings-Kuhnt edition of Rother—which is the only reliable 
basis for further philological research on the subject, since it is devoid 
of editors’ emendations of the text—the passage in question appears as 
follows : 

dar benketer vlizeliche. 
Mit aldime stole. 
Daz vere was gewerit. 
Hie vor von irlande. 
1600 Iz trogin elphande. 
Wille in den gebiene. 
Dar in ne lac got gesteine.? 


There has been considerable disagreement concerning the interpreta- 
tion of “aldime.” In a note to [1606] de Vries maintains that “es 
ist nur ein Stuhl da, und dieser heift alt” and refers to his note to 
[59]: “ Altherren sind die Vornehmen, vgl. 280 altvrowe fiir 
Herlint.” Leitzmann suggested earlier that it should be read “ mit 
al dime gestole.”* His argument: “ Warum sollte Asprian fiir 
seinen herrn ausgerechnet alte stiihle auf dem festplatz aufstellen?” 

It can readily be seen that neither explanation is philologically valid. 
Notwithstanding the two passages 


1590 iegelich kamarare nam. 
Sime herren eine stat. 
Die eme von hove gab. 
Do heizin sie aspriane 
daz gesidile vahen. 

1595 Deme herren dietheriche. 


and 
1777 Daz hat dietherichis man. 
Vmme ein stole getan. 


*The passage in Frings-Kuhnt is numbered 1596-1602. Henceforth the 
numbering of de Vries will be indicated by square brackets. 

* There he assiduously made seating-arrangements/ with old chairs,/ which 
had been brought hither from afar,/ before this time, from their country./ 
Elephants carried them/ once upon a time in their bones./ Therein lay 
precious stones. 

* Albert Leitzmann, “Zum Kénig Rother,” Beitrége zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xtm (1917), 514. 
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it is an error to assume with de Vries that only one chair is involved. 
That “ stole ” — “ Gestiihle ” despite the absence of the ge- prefix has 
been pointed out by Roediger.* That more than one chair is involved 
is also indicated by the fact that in line 1596 “ benketer vlizeliche ”— 
an operation hardly necessary with only one chair involved. Further- 
more, since in line 1599 “ irlande” is not to be read as “ Irlande” 
but, as suggested by Edzardi,5 and followed by von Bahder in his 
edition of Rother, as well as by de Vries, as “ ir lande,” the “ ir” is to 
be taken as referring back to “stole ” = “ Gestiihle” = chairs. In- 
deed, it is only thus that the passage yields any meaning at all. 

That these chairs are old need not be disputed, for “ alt ” need not 
be used in its pejorative sense, as Leitzmann assumes, but it may be 
used in a laudatory sense. That this is the case in this instance is 
made likely by lines 1598 and 1599, which, together with 1597, give 
the chairs a past in space as well as in time. It is difficult to see, how- 
ever, why de Vries attempts to clarify the meaning of “alt” in this 
instance by referring to its meaning in “ altherren ” or “ altvrowe,”— 
by the way, it is “ alt vrowe ” in line [280]—for in the case of “ alt- 
herren ” “alt” has become part of a compound and has lost its 
literal meaning. After all, would it not be unreasonable to expect 
every “Jungfrau” to be young? It is not the case that the chair(s) 
“ heift alt,” as de Vries puts it, but “alt ” is here merely a descriptive 
adjective with its ordinary function: the chairs are not “ called ” old, 
to endow them with a measure of venerability, but they are old. That 
“alt ” may very easily be understood as an ordinary descriptive ad- 
jective with its laudatory meaning—i. e. “ alt,” therefore precious—is 
borne out by the parallel passage in the Ermlitz fragment (E), lines 
1596-1597 [227-228]: 

er vlizichliche 
Mit altem gestule gestvlet 


Line 1598 [1607] “daz vere was gewerit.” is rendered by Frings 
and Kuhnt with a period at its end, since this is the MS reading. 
This period, like most of the periods at the end of lines in MHG manu- 
scripts, has, of course, no syntactical significance, and merely serves to 
indicate a recitation pause. De Vries, however, makes the very com- 
mon, but regrettable, attempt to clarify the reading by supplying his 
own punctuation. This attempt does more to obscure matters than to 


Roediger, “ Kénig Rother, ed. v. Bahder,” Anzeiger fiir deutsches 
Altertum, x1 (1885), 113. 
®* A. Edzardi, “ Zur Textkritik des Rother,” Germania, xx (1875), 416. 
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clarify them. There is no reason why “ gewerit ’—or “ gevorit,” as 
de Vries insists—should be followed by a period with syntactical 
value.® Indeed it is this period which creates syntactical havoc, and 
which ultimately leads to de Vries’ statement—in the form of a note 
to [1610 ]—that “man kann dem Dichter doch wohl unklare Vorstel- 
lungen zutrauen.” De Vries is led to make this comment by Roediger’s 
suggestion that “wille in” 1601 [1610] be emended to “ wilin.”*? 
For, Roediger says, “ soll in dat. commodi sein, so wiire gebeine masc. ; 
soll in prapos, sein, so hitten die elephanten das gestiihl in den knochen 
getragen. ohne inderung kommt man also nicht durch.” Indeed, one 
does. The word “ gebiene ” refers not just to any “bones” of ele- 
phants, but to the most obvious of their “ bones ”: the tusks. And the 
tusks are ivory. If, therefore, the elephants carried the chairs in their 
tusks, this is merely a poetic image: i.e. the chairs are made of ivory. 
And the ivory of which the chairs are made is inlaid with precious 
stones. 


University of California FRANZ H. BAUML 


Emilia Galotti’s Tragic Guilt 


It is surprising, and indeed even saddening to the present-day 
Lessing-scholar to see interpretations of the poet’s works reflecting 
time and again the conviction that rationalistic reasoning alone lies 
at the base of his poetical and critical writings and that it alone 
determines their structure. The all-too numerous attempts to under- 
stand and to explain the necessity of Emilia Galotti’s tragic death are 
examples in question, for these explanations always seem to express a 
confident and unquestioning belief in Lessing’s exclusively ration- 
alistic and enlightened mentality. 

For at least the last twenty-five years, however, or, to be more exact, 
since the publication of the well-known studies on Lessing’s Weltan- 


*De Vries’ rendering “ gevorit” is an emendation of the MS reading “ ge- 
werit,” which, de Vries remarks in a footnote, “ wohl nicht gevueret zu lesen 
ist.” One may ask in this connection: why not? In an edition which avowedly 
is designed in such a way that “das Material zur Beurteilung der Sprache 
unbeeintriichtigt vorliege” (p. xvii) any qualms concerning such matters as 
“Riickumlaut ” should not find a place. It is obvious that “gewerit” is to 
be read “ gevuerit,” preconceived rules notwithstanding. 

* Roediger, p. 113. 
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schauung, we know how closely some of his principal ideas were con- 
nected with the thoughts and attitudes of the Sturm und Drang, and 
how important a role he assigned to non-rational and non-intellectual 
factors in determining the course of human existence. The tragic 
ending of his Emilia Galotti is one of the most impressive proofs of 
this fact. None knew better than Lessing that tragedy must result 
from Emilia’s situation, which threatened to plunge her without hope 
of rescue into the dark undercurrent of non-rational vital powers. 
For even before her father destroyed the “ rose ” the storm of natural 
passion had already begun to tear it asunder. Thus, the key to the 
understanding of why Emilia must die is not the statement of her 
mother “ Sie ist die Furchtsamste und Entschlossenste unsres Ge- 
schlechts,” as Professor Henry Hatfield suggested in his paper in the 
last issue (April) of MLN, but Emilia’s own words “ Fine Rose gebro- 
chen, ehe der Sturm sie entblittert.” Emilia was doomed to destruc- 
tion not out of compliance with Aristotelian poetic rules, or with any 
other poetic rules for that matter, but because Lessing recognized the 
inherent tragedy of a character striving for fulfillment as a biological 
being. What distinguished Lessing’s outlook from that of his Sturm 
und Drang contemporaries in this respect was that they affirmed the 
whole of life in spite of this realization which they shared with him. 
This interpretation is not new. None other than Giinther Miiller, one 
of the finest modern historians of German literature, originally ad- 
vanced it as early as 1939,1 and there is no apparent reason for 
rejecting this valuable insight today. 

It is easy to see why Lessing’s enlightened contemporaries, or those 
unaware of some of the secret tenets which he intentionally kept 
hidden, might have had no understanding of his anti-intellectualism. 
In a letter from Fr. L. Schréder to Herder (April 9, 1802), which 
has not previously been taken into consideration, the former speaks 
of a conversation with Lessing concerning the motivation of Emilia’s 
tragic death. Schréder’s account is as follows: “I have never felt 
more strongly than in the case of Emilia Galotti, when the father, 
almost in cold blood, runs a dagger through his daughter’s body, that 
every horrible deed must be properly prepared for [on the stage] if 
its effect is to be such as the dramatist intended. I accordingly sug- 
gested to Lessing that he should have the prince enter and take 
Emilia by the hand to lead her to his car after her words: ‘ Formerly 


1Giinther Miiller, Geschichte der deutschen Seele. Freiburg i. B., 1939, pp. 
269/270. 
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there was a father . . . , etc.’ Seeing his daughter on the arm of this 
libertine the father becomes beside himself and, after everything that 
has happened, finally thrusts the dagger. In my opinion this was the 
only way to justify the action and to make it true. Lessing replied. 
however,: ‘I don’t like theatrical coups!’ ” ? 

This was, to be sure an actor’s reaction to the final catastrophe of 
Emilia Galotti, and it may evoke an indulgent smile today. It is not 
essentially different, however, from an interpretation which sees in 
Lessing’s works nothing but an expression of the culminating point of 
the German Enlightenment. 


Harvard University HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 


Zu Heinrichs von Melk Priesterleben 


In den Versen 90 ff. hat Kienast eine Anspielung auf Luk. vii, 22 
(resp. Matth. x1, 5) sehen wollen. Ueber Heinzels sichere Erginzung 
des Reimwortes im fehlenden Vers 92a als halzer*? hinaus hat er 
weitere Erginzungen und Aenderungen vorgeschlagen, um den iiber- 
lieferten Text dem vermeintlichen Vorbild anzunihern. In der Tat 
besteht jedoch kein inhaltlicher Zusammenhang, ausser dass an beiden 
Stellen verschiedene Gattungen von Elenden aufgezihlt werden. 
Vielmehr stellen die Verse eine deutliche Anspielung auf Luk. xiv, 
12 dar. Dort wird geboten, man solle zum prandium nicht die amicos, 
fratres, cognatos, uicinos diuites einladen (vgl. hasgenéz Vers 95, 
dazu Ed. Schréder ZfdA. 72, 254), sondern: uoca pauperes, debiles, 
claudos, et caecos, das sind der arme, blinde, chrumbe und das er- 
giinzte halzer des mhd. Textes. Gerade das Zuwiderhandeln gegen 
dies Gebot wird in den in Frage stehenden Versen gegeisselt, und es 
ist nicht zu verkennen, dass der Dichter die genannte Lukasstelle im 
Sinne hatte. 


Marburg University ERNST A. EBBINGHAUS 


*Karl Wiebe, Das Schrédersche Ritual und Herders Einfluss auf seine Ge- 
staltung. Hamburg, 1904, p. 72.— The correspondence between Herder and 
Schréder here included has been completely ignored also in the Herder biog- 
raphies. 

* Der sogen, Heinrich v. Melk, hg. v. R, Kienast, p. 60, Anm, zu 92a. 

* Heinrich v. Melk, hg. v. R. Heinzel, p. 139, Anm, zu 92. 
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The Etymology of Fierabras 


The term fier-d-bras, “hector,” which appears to have made its 
definitive entry into the French language through the medium of a 
sixteenth century farce,’ reverts certainly to the name of the Saracen 
giant who figures in the chansons de geste La destruction de Rome? 
and Fierabras.* Whence, however, does the name derive? Despite 
obvious phonological difficulties, the lexicographers are unanimous in 
sugesting as the etymon fera bracchia.* 

Fera bracchia, of course, should have given, and in fact did give, 
Fierebrace, an epithet borne by the epic William of Orange as well as 
by several historic worthies, among them William II, count of Poitou.’ 
Since the singular ferum bracchium would have given *Fierbras,® 
there is simply no way to reconcile the supposed adjective fiera—even 
granting that the posttonic a could have been maintained—with the 
masculine singular form bras. It does not help in the least to posit, as 
Gamillscheg for some unexplained reason does (HWfS), a Provengal 
intermediary fera brassa, for the latter could no more conceivably have 
resulted in Fierabras than the Latin form directly, besides which 
no one since the days of Raynouard and Fauriel has seriously supposed 
that the Fierabras legend originated in the south.’ 

The spelling of fier-d-bras shows that users of the term sensed the 
incompatibility of an adjective fiera with bras. This should have 
sufficed to put the lexicographers on the track of the true etymology, 
but they have persisted in equating Fierabras with Fierebrace, follow- 
ing in this the lead of Kroeber and Servois, who in the introduction to 
their edition (p. xij) affirm: “... Fierabras ou Fierebrace, ce qui 


revient au méme. .. .” 


+See Dauzat, Dict. étym., and Bloch-v. Wartburg, Dict. étym., s.v. fier-d- 
bras; also Sainéan, Les sources indigenes de lV’étymologie frangaise, 1, 296 n. 

2? Ed. G. Groeber, Rom., 1 (1873), 1-48. 

* Ed. A. Kroeber et G. Servois, Paris, 1860 (APF, 4). 

* Dauzat and v. Wartburg (FEW, s.v. ferus) apparently accept fera brac- 
chia without qualification. Littré, the Dict. gén. and Bloch seem to maintain 
reservations although they offer no alternative explanations. 

®See F. Lot, Les derniers Carolingiens (Paris, 1891), 210. 

*The form Fierbras does appear in an inventory of the library of the 
chateau de Montbeton (see Kroeber and Servois’ edition, p- Xxij), but this 
can hardly be anything but a clerical error. Garbling of the titles of books 
in such inventories was the rule rather than the exception according to A. H. 
Schutz, Vernacular Books in Parisian Private Libraries of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (Univ. of N. Carolina Press, 1955), p. 7. 

* The Provengal Fierabras (ed. I. Bekker, Berlin, 1829), is manifestly based 
on a northern version. 
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Fierabras and Fierebrace, however, do not amount to the same thing, 
their resemblance notwithstanding. Medieval vernacular writers do 
not confuse the two as modern scholars with less excuse have done: 
the Saracen giant’s name is never given as Fierebrace, nor does Wil- 
liam of Orange’s epithet ever appear as Fierabras.® 


The solution, once it is recognized that Fierabras and Fierebrace are 
distinct, is obvious. The first element of Fierabras is the imperative 
singular of ferir. The use of imperative compounds of this type as 
epithets (cf. Taillefer, Briseteste, Tuebuef, Sailenbien, Foutenpaille, 
and particularly Fieramort®) is too commonplace to require dis- 
cussion. Our giant’s outstanding characteristic apparently was a 
flailing arm in battle. In the imperative of ferir + a + bras we have, 
then, an explanation of Fierabras which is at once completely satis- 
factory in regard to sense and the only phonologically acceptable one. 


State Teachers College, V. FREDERIC KOENIG 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


Alare and Ambulare 
in the Reichenauer Glosses 


Many explanations have been offered to account for the origin 
of Fr. aller, but none has won complete acceptance by Romance 
scholars. The etymon ambulare has been proposed more frequently 
and defended at greater length than any other; however, it cannot 


SBloch (Dict. étym., s.v. fier-d-bras) alludes to the occurrence of fera 
bracchia in “une traduction latine du moyen Age.” I know of no document 
in which fera bracchia appears as an equivalent of Fierabras. Doubtless the 
passage Bloch had in mind refers to one of the legendary or historical Fiere- 
braces. In an Italian version of the Fierabras (ed. E. Stengel, Ausgab. u. 
Abhandl., 11), the name of the hero appears as Fierabraccia; in this case the 
translator, less sensitive to the distinction than a native French speaker 
would be, doubtless did confuse the two names. 

*This name even led L.-F. Meunier, in his Les composés qui contiennent 
un verbe &@ un mode personnel (Paris, 1875), to query somewhat timorously 
(p. 27): “Le composé Fier-d-bras, dont l’étymologie est si obscure (voir le 
Dictionnaire de Littré), serait-il par hasard pour Fiert-d-bras, c’est a dire: 
Frappe-a-(tour-de-) bras ou Frappe-d-bras-(raccourcis)?” Meunier was, of 
course, handicapped by his conviction that the verbal element in these com- 
pounds was a third person singular form. 
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be denied that serious objections to it exist. In order to explain 
the development ambulare > aller many exceptions to general phonetic 
laws must, of necessity, be admitted. A further and more serious 
objection may be inferred from the Reichenauer Glosses where 
ambulare and alare are both to be found. On the basis of Stalzer’s 
complete edition* of the Reichenauer Glossaries (Biblical and 
Alphabetical) of Karlsruhe MS 115 a careful examination of the 
glosses ambulare and alare (always with single 1) reveals that under 
no circumstances did the glossator identify alare with ambulare, just 
as today a Frenchman would not sense any connection between aller 
and ambler, aller l’'amble or déambuler. If alare were the result of 
phonetic changes suffered by ambulare, the former and not the 
latter would have been used to interpret Latin verbs of motion 
which had become incomprehensible for the users of the Glosses. This 
fact has nevertheless been ignored by those scholars who support the 
ambulare theory. 

The Latin verbs and nouns which are glossed by forms from 
ambulare are as follows: 


Biblical Glossary Alphabetical Glossary 

101 proficiseimini: pergite, ambu- 47 abiit: perexit, ambulauit, iuit 
late 

223 isset: ambulasset 769 gradiatur: ambulatur 

880 incedebant: ambulabant 893 incedit: ambulat 

1599 sucessit: abiit, ambulauit 1222 profectores: ambulatores 


1926, 2358 incedentes: ambulantes 


On the other hand, the four instances in which we find forms from 
alare in the Alphabetical Glossary prove, as Stalzer has pointed out, 
that the sense provided by ambulare would be least justified; these 


are as follows: 
1144 profectus: alatus factus 
1578 transgredere: ultra alare 
1609 transfretauit: transalaret 
1610 transiluit: transalauit 


1 See especially REW, s.v. ambulare and FEW, s.v. ambulare. For addi- 
tional theories, cf. E. F. Parker, A Defense of the Etymology allatus, *allare, 
aller, PMLA, 49 (1934), 1025-31; D. A. Paton, On the Origin of aller, Studies 
in French Language and Medieval Literature presented to Prof. Mildred K. 
Pope, Manchester, 1939, 299-303; W. F. Manning, A Proposed Etymology: 
aller < *ad-iterare, Language, x11 (1937), 186-193. 

* Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, 152 (1906), 
Abh. VI, 1-172. 
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The only possible solution to the problem of the origin of aller 
would be an authentic etymon of alare which would have phonetic, 
semantic and historical justification. It is the purpose of this article 
to suggest such an etymon. 

In the conjugation of aller the radical all- occurs in the paradigm 
of the present tense in precisely those forms which may function as 
imperatives. Thus an etymon which would be primarily imperative 
in meaning may well be adduced. In the OFr. *a lez!<ad latus! 
‘(scil. go) to the side!’ we have a phrase which can be justified 
phonetically without qualification. The adverbial phrase a lez! would 
have assumed the function of a pseudo-imperative alez! on the basis 
of which a first person plural imperative alons! was formed. The 
infinitive aler and other related elements of the paradigm may be 
considered to have arisen as back-formations. 

A parallel development occurred in OFranco-Prov., where the 
adverbial phrase a Jaz! assumed the imperative function as in OFr. 
Thus alar and kindred forms came into existence.* 

Since this evolution is common to both OFr. and OFranco-Prov., it 
may well have taken place in the Proto-Romance period. Our sup- 
position is that the expression ad latus! in Proto-Romance acquired 
the meaning of ‘to the side!’ = ‘ get out of the way!’ and eventually 
the simple sense of ‘go!*. A comparable semantic development is 
seen in MSp. ja un lado!, MItal. a wn lato! =‘ get out of the way!’ 
and MEng. one side, (please) !. 

As for the forms found in the Reichenauer Glosses (alare, alatus, 
transalavit, -alaret), these must represent Latinizations of OFr. forms.* 


Baltimore, Md. GEORGE T. ARTOLA 
WILLIAM A. EICHENGREEN 


*The infinitive alar and related verbal forms are attested in P. Aebischer, 
Chrestomathie Franco-Provengale, Bern, 1950, pp. 27 et passim. 

‘With this interpretation of the origin of alare there now remains to explain 
profectus = alatus factus (Gloss 1144). For this purpose it is necessary to 
take as a starting point the common Latin expression (scil. viam) facere ad 
‘to make one’s way to,’ ‘to betake oneself to,’ used by Latin writers as a 
cireumlocution for ‘to go,’ (ef. Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis, 62: Homo 
meus coepit ad stelas facere; Tertullian, De Pallio, III: ad illum ex Libya 
Ammon facit). The reflexive form se facere ad also occurs. It would not be 
difficult to construct the original expression: ad latus facere ‘ to betake oneself 
to the side’ in the sense of ‘to go’ as an exact equivalent of proficiscor; cf. 
MSp. hacerse a un lado. Then alatus factus (= ad latus factus) would 
accurately gloss profectus. A medial participle, such as profectus, could be 
glossed by a perfect participle of an active verb. Examples of such a phenome- 
non are attested in the Reichenauer Glosses: cf. K. Hetzer, Die Reichenauer 
Glossen, Textkritische und Sprachliche Untersuchungen zur Kenntnis des 
Vorliterarischen Franzésisch, Beihefte zur ZRPh, vir (1906), 171. 
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Juan El Oso: An Unmentioned Version 


In its usual form the Juan el Oso folktale relates the exploits of a 
youth who is supernaturally strong because of his miraculous birth. 
Ordinarily, he is the offspring of a bear and of a woman who has been 
kidnapped by the bear. In addition to performing marvellous feats of 
strength, he rescues three princesses who have been held captives in 
a cave by a giant, a demon, or a monster. According to Stith Thomp- 
son, this is one of the most popular stories in the world, being found 
throughout Europe, in the Near East and North Africa, and in 
America, where it was carried by the French and Spanish." 

The earliest Spanish version of this tale that has previously been 
cited is the eighteenth-century ballad of Alonso de Morales, “ Las 
princesas encantadas, y deslealtad de hermanos,” which was reprinted 
by Agustin Durdn in the Romancero General.*? No mention has been 
made of a rhymed variant of the narrative that Juan Bautista de 
Loyola composed and inserted in his Viaje y naufragios del Mace- 
donio, an allegorical novel published at Salamanca in 1587. Thomp- 
son,* Espinosa,* Boggs,5 and other folklorists make no reference to 
Loyola’s story, which precedes by approximately 150 years the ballad 
version of Morales. 

In a study of the Juan el Oso legend in his Cuwentos populares 
espanoles, Espinosa cites fifty-four Hispanic versions, ten of which 
are Spanish (11, 502-503). One of the Spanish tales is the above- 
mentioned ballad, and the others represent stories that have been 
collected from oral tradition since the time of Fernén Caballero, in- 
cluding three that Espinosa himself gathered in Spain. Following 
the classification of Friedrich Panzer,*® Espinosa divides the Juan el 
Oso folktales into three fundamental categories. Type III is sum- 
marized by Espinosa as follows: 

En este tipo falta . . . el episodio del nacimiento maravilloso del héroe, pero 
hay un principio que explica ... la pérdida o robo de las tres princesas: 


Tres princesas son robadas por un demonio u otro ser sobrenatural. El héroe, 
solo o acompafiado, se marcha en busca de las princesas.... Entra [en la 


1 The Folktale (New York, 1946), p. 33. 

2 BAR, xvi (Madrid, 1851), Nos. 1263-64. 

* Cf. Stith Thompson, Motif-Indew of Folk Literature, Indiana University 
Studies (Bloomington, 1932-36), xrx, Motif B635.1, and xrx, Motif F611.1.1. 

«Cf. A. M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espaioles, C. S. I. C. (Madrid, 1947), 
11, 498-499. Subsequent references to this work will be given in the text. 

® Cf. R. S. Boggs, Index of Spanish Folktales (Helsinki, 1930), Types 301 
and 650. 

* Studien zur Germanischen Sagengeschichte (Miinchen, 1910-12), 1, 15-16. 
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cueva] el héroe, vence al demonio y a los otros seres subrenaturales y fieras, 
rescata a las princesas y las sacan los compafieros de la cueva. Abandonan al 
héroe los compafieros traidores, pero con la ayuda del demonio o genio el 
héroe sale de la cueva, se dirige al palacio y se hace conocer, y por fin se casa 
con la menor de las princesas. (11, 501) 


And it is to this type that Loyola’s 1587 version belongs. 

The story as told by Loyola consists of forty-five stanzas of octavas 
reales and recounts the heroic deeds of a Roman consul’s son, 
Valterino, whose strength and handsome appearance exceed Apollo’s.* 
Valterino leaves Rome in search of adventure and comes upon a palace 
which has near the entrance a cave guarded by a terrible giant. He 
slays the giant, but before attempting to enter the cave, he decides 
to go to the nearby city of Veteria for help. There he encounters 
Hemo, a former acquaintance, and provided with a bell and rope, they 
set out for the cavern. With the bell in his hand, Valterino is lowered 
into the cave, where he discovers a lovely princess named Medora. 
She explains that she has been held in captivity by a group of giants 
whose leader Valterino has killed. In order to release the princess, 
the young man finds it necessary to cut the strands of her hair, and 
in so doing, he conceals one of her locks on his person. After tying 
the rope around her waist, he rings the bell, and Hemo pulls the girl 
to the surface. 

Tempted by the great beauty of the princess, Hemo compels her to 
accompany him to the king’s palace and declare that he is her rescuer. 
In the meantime, Valterino realizes that he has been betrayed, vows 
revenge, and makes an old woman whom he finds in the cave show him 
the way out through a secret passage. When they are outside, the old 
woman and the palace miraculously disappear. Valterino hastens to 
the king’s palace, enters disguised as a beggar, slays his betrayer, and 
proves by means of the lock of hair that he is the true liberator of the 
princess. He marries Medora, and Hemo’s body is cast into a lake 
from a high precipice. 

A comparison of the details of Loyola’s story with those of Type III 
as outlined by Espinosa reveals only two differences worthy of notice. 
In the 1587 account there is but one princess instead of three, and the 
explanation of the kidnapping comes, not at the beginning, but toward 
the middle of the narrative. 


* For the text of Loyola’s narrative, see my unpubl. diss. (Texas, 1949), 
“Viage y naufragios del Macedonio de Juan Bautista de Loyola: A Critical 
Edition,” pp. 22-33. 
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Espinosa states that of the fifty-four examples of the Hispanic 
legend that he has studied, only four belong to Type III (11, 508). 
Loyola’s story in the Viaje y naufragios del Macedonio adds another 
to this group and increases the total number of Spanish versions to 
eleven. Of greater significance, however, is the fact that the 1587 
account of Loyola helps to fill a gap with regard to early literary 
versions of a folktale which, according to Duran, was introduced into 
Spain by the Arabs and which has for centuries been popular in oral 
Spanish tradition.® 


University of Georgia JOHN D. WILLIAMS 


On the Inverted Object in Spanish 


Of the nature of the inverted object in contemporary Spanish, we 
know only that with the redundant pronoun (el cesto me lo hizo Lalo) 
the construction is apt to be definite, while in the absence of the 
pronoun, it is apt to be indefinite (; primavera tenemos!). This dis- 
tinction was offered by Dr. Oster, Die Hervorhebung im Spanischen, 
diss. Ziirich, 1951, p. 169 and, after him, by Professor Poston (His- 
pania 36, 263); in addition, Mr. Poston offers a breakdown of the 
different object-constructions into several dozen subdivisions, as a 
result of which he is able to isolate 14 types with which consistent 
usage has been found: 


I. Tue Direct Opsect PRECEDES THE VERB: 


1.1 The Direct Object is a Noun Use Nown-Use 
1.12 With definite article 42 0 
1.13 With demonstrative adjective 25 0 
1.16 With preceding indefinite adjective 0 18 
1.161 With preceding numerical adjective 0 2 
1.17. With preceding qualifying adjective 0 5 


1.3 The Direct Object is a Pronoun 

1.31 Stressed personal pronoun (other than usted) 45 0 
1.311 usted 0 
1. 32 todo 25 0 
1.33  Possessive pronoun 2 0 
1.34 Demonstrative Pronoun 


® Romancero General, BAE, xvi, 251, n. 1. 
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1.341 With personal accusative 4 0 


1.362 Substantive relative * 8 0 

1.37 Numeral 0 3 
Il. THE INDIRECT OBJECT PRECEDES THE VERB. 

2.2 The Indirect Object is a Pronoun 

2.211 usted 13 0 

2.25 Demonstrative pronoun 2 0 


Unfortunately, however, none of these tentatively definitive cate- 
gories can be taken seriously. Compare: 


1,12 


La reina de las Espafias te mereces, hermoso: S-12? 


*Mr. Poston also lists the types (with which pre-position of object is in- 
variable) with interrogative and relative adjective, and with interrogative 
pronoun as direct object, in both of which the redundant pronoun is never 


found. 


? The abbreviations of the texts cited are as follows: 


ABC 
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ABC, diario de Madrid (1953) 

Abel Sanchez, Miguel de Unamuno, Buenos Aires, 1940 

De algun tiempo a esta parte, Max Aub, Mexico, 1949 

Los bravos, Jests Fernandez Santos, Valencia, 1954 

Barraca de invenciones, Camilo José Cela, Valencia, 1953 

La colmena, Camilo José Cela, Buenos Aires, 1951 

Camino adelante, Manuel Linares Rivas, Macmillan, 1930 

Cancién de cuna, G. Martinez Sierra, Madrid, 1915 

Comedias escogidas, Alvarez Quintero, Madrid, 1910 

La coja y el encogido, J. E. Hartzenbusch, Henry Holt, 1911 

Cantar de Mio Cid, Menéndez Pidal, vol. 1, Madrid, 1908 

El cantor vagabundo, Pio Baroja, Madrid, 1950 

Dota Barbara, Rémulo Gallegos, Crofts, 1942 

Estudios lingiiisticos, Amado Alonso, Madrid, 1951 

La familia de Pascual Duarte, Camilo José Cela, Barcelona, 1951 

Fortunata y Jacinta, vol. 1, B. Pérez Galdés, Madrid, 1915 

La familia de Leén Roch, vol. 1, B. Pérez Galdés, Madrid, 1908 

Gloria, vol. 1, B. Pérez Galdés, Madrid, 1908 

Gloria, vol. u, B. Pérez Galdés, Madrid, 1908 

El héroe, Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga, Oxford University Press, 1941 

El hombre y lo demas, Jorge Campos, Valencia, 1953 

El hombre de oro, Blanco-Fombona, Oxford University Press, 1948 

Historia de una taberna, Antonio Diaz Cafiabate, Buenos Aires, 1948 

Historia de una tertulia, Antonio Diaz Cafiabate, Valencia, 1952 

La loca de la casa, B. Pérez Galdés, Henry Holt, 1924 

Lo que se habla por ahi, Antonio Diaz Cafiabate, Madrid, 1953 

Lingiiistica romanica, W. Meyer-Liibke, trans. Américo Castro, Madrid, 
1927 

La llamada, Carmen Laforet, Barcelona, 1954 

Lluvia roja, Jesis Gortortha, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1929 

Los malhechores del bien, Jacinto Benavente, Macmillan, 1933 

La mala hierba, Pio Baroja, n. p., 1918 

Nuestra Natasha, Alejandro Casona, Appleton-Century, 1947 

Nosotros los Rivero, Dolores Medio, Barcelona, 1953 

Pigmalion 1950, Noel Clarasé, Barcelona, 1953 

El ruedo ibérico, 1. 2, Ram6én del Valle-Inclan, n. p., 1928 

Revista de filologia espaiiola, Madrid 
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1.13 ; Este pago tenias ti que darnos a todos! CD 103 

1.16 Ciertas determinaciones las pienso mucho: CE 99 

1.161 Tres mil pesetas te las presta facil: C 167 

1.17  Confiate en mi, que mejor amigo no le tuviste nunca: CA 58 
1.31 A mi tampoco paga, y yo no hago eso: T 233 

1.311 j;Me buscaba usted? . . . —Pues si, a usted buscaba: C 127 
1.32 ... la rafaga de locura que a todos acomete: TE 271 

1.33 Lo mio sudé, pero me dié la corrida: HTE 34 

1.341 A esa quiero y a esa no: P42 

1.362 Cuanto hay de violento y brutal veras en mi: GI1174 

1.37 Tres pavos ... uno se Jo mandamos a don Antolin: LQ 323 
2.211 Ya lo sé, pero a usted no aludia: H 81 

2.25 ... pero @ estos debemos nuestro primer tributo: RFE 32. 164 


Thus we are left with the vague tendency ‘ definite-indefinite ’ already 
offered by Oster; indeed, Mr. Poston’s classification has served only 
to show that in every one of his subdivisions, inconsistency of usage is 
to be expected ! 

Actually, however, with a slightly different system of classification, 
it would have been possible to account for use and non-use of the 
pronoun in terms of the object alone, to quite a considerable extent: 
basing myself on the evidence of more than 10,000 pages, I have 
found consistent usage in at least half the cases, and for most of these 
I would be willing to predict consistent usage. But half is not enough; 
in contrasting OV and 0+ lo V, we must hope to account for all 
cases. And this can be done, or very closely approximated, only by 
recourse to the meaning of the predications found in each; in later 
studies I hope to offer such a comparison.* 

In this brief article, however, in which no attempt will be made to 
analyze sentence-meaning, I shall not consider the relationship between 
the two constructions ; limiting myself to OV alone (and to the non- 
prepositional object), I shall offer a new classification of the object, 
first in formal terms, then in terms of meaning. On both levels the 


Ss Sangre y arena, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, Valencia, 1916 

SP Sinfonia pastoral, Palacio Valdés, American Book Co., 1933 

T Teatro, v. XxIv, Jacinto Benavente, Madrid, 1918 

TC Teatro completo, Carlos Arniches, Madrid, 1948 

TCQ Teatro completo, vol. xxv1, Alvarez Quintero, Madrid, 1928 

TE Teatro espanol: 1950-1951, Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles, Madrid, 


1952 

TE? Teatro espanol: 1951-1952, Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles, Madrid, 
1953 

Vv Viento del norte, Elena Quiroga, Barcelona, 1951 

Z Zalacain el aventurero, Pio Baroja, Crofts, 1931 


* A partial comparison of the two constructions, in terms of meaning, will 
be offered in Word 12.3 (Monograph Series). 
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treatment will be far from conclusive ; my aim is only to call attention 
to a few saillant characteristics of OV that have not, so far as I know, 
been pointed out. 

The 1545 examples I have found of OV with the simple accusative 
fall into the following main groups: * 


1. Object = Neuter (or Uninflected) Pronoun (nada, nadie, mucho ete.) 719 
2. Object = Adjective + Noun 520 
3. Object = Unmodified Noun 118 
4. Object = Noun + Modifier 81 
5. Object = Clause 5 
6. Object = Infinitive 17 
7. Object is introduced by Definite Article 43 
8. Object is introduced by Indefinite Article 42 


That the neuter pronoun is a favorite object in OV is surely well 
known, but perhaps no one was quite prepared to think of it as ac- 
counting for almost half of all occurrences.’ Also interesting is the 
high frequency of the cluster adj. + noun; surely in no other pattern 
of word order do such objects as buen empleillo, bastantes caridades 
occur in 1/3 of the cases. 

It is with these first two groups, which between them account for 
4/5 of all occurrences, that I shall mainly concern myself, and here 
I shall offer a breakdown according to individual words. The neuter 
(or uninflected) pronouns are distributed as follows: 


NaDA 260 Nada veia: SP94/yo nada pido: HO6/ 

NADIE 4 Nadie habia: SP82/ Nadie hay mas religioso que yo: 
LR 99 

ALGO 90 /el que algo quiere, algo le cuesta: TC 183 

ALGUIEN 2 Alguien habra que conteste ... a esta pregunta: LR 269 

Eso-Esto 207 Eso digo yo: TC 253 / Hasta esto tenemos que aguantar: 
LIR 99 

Lo Mismo 64 Lo mismo me da: Z51/1lo mismo hacia yo: L55 

IevaL 3 Igual da: HTA135 / Pues igual hace él: HTE 41 

TaL 4 Tal pienso yo: TE 407/. . . el que tal responda: LR 269 

TANTO 11 Tanto da: TE 65 / ahora que tanto te debemos: AS 34 

TaMPoco 2 Y tampoco hay para exagerar: CA5 

Poco 20 Poco perdias: CA16/ Poco puedo ofrecerle: C 163 

MvcHo 14 Mucho tiene usted que sufrir: LIR 101 

DEMASIADO 2 Demasiado ha hecho con acompafiarme: CEn 18 


‘I shall not treat here the use of relative and interrogative words as object, 
nor the mechanized narrative type in which the inverted object is an utterance: 
‘No, dijo él. 

* Nadie is also the most frequent object in OV with personal accusative: 
A nadie sorprenderd. .. . 
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MAs 18 Mas sabe usted que yo: CE 295 / mas le digo: TCQ94 

MENOS 3 Menos da una piedra: F 29 

BASTANTE 13. Bastante tiene la pobrecita con lo que tiene: CE 298 

HartTo 1 Harto hacemos con ir salvando esta situacién dificil: NR 
184 

Lo Mio 1 Lo mio sudé, pero me dié la corrida: HTE 34° 


First we may note that the most frequent object in OV is nada; the 
next most frequent is eso (frequently combined with mismo) : ‘ pre- 
cisely this, or nothing at all.’ Nada is a word of quantity, i.e. of 
degree of existence; eso of identity; and all the other pronouns fall 
under one of the two headings That the two ideas may overlap is 
shown, within our construction, by the use of tanto = ‘ the same ’ (tanto 
da, along with lo mismo da and igual da). Again, outside our con- 
struction, we may consider the use of nada menos que = ‘ none other 
than’ (‘ A Consorcio Lépez . . . le llamé por teléfono nada menos 
que Marujita Ranero, su antigua novia’: C 105), where quantity be- 
comes a matter of (degree of) identity ; nada menos que M =‘ M her- 
self,’ ‘la misma M.’ 

Of the two ideas (which, in the main, can be kept separate), it would 
seem that the first is more characteristic of OV than the second: nada 
outweighs eso in frequency, and all of the other pronouns except lo 
mismo, igual and tal refer to quantity; even the possessive lo mio, 
whose single appearance might seem, at first glance, to represent what 
the statisticians call a ‘ sporadic ’ occurrence, is seen upon examination 
to fall perfectly into place as a quantitative word: lo mio sudé means, 
surely, ‘ I sweated all my sweat, all my supply, my possession of sweat.’ 

As for lo mismo, igual, tal and eso, we may distinguish immediately 
three shadings of the general idea of identity: (1) ‘this,’ (2) ‘the 
same thing,’ (3) ‘a similar thing "—all of them being found in the 
following examples of tal: E intenté acariciarla. Tal no hiciera; re- 
volvidse la nifta, pateando: V 66; (2) Tal pienso yo: pero...: 
TE 407; (3) ... wn viento fresco que olia a flores. Nunca mas tal 
oli: V 50. But there is also a fourth nuance, that of ‘ particularity’ 
or ‘uniqueness’: the idea (a) ‘such a thing’ (also present in ex- 
ample [3] of tal): Si esto hacian los gentiles, ;qué deben hacer los 


* Of the pronouns listed above, eso is frequently and lo mismo occasionally 
found in the pleonastic construction; mds de... and mucho de... (but 
never mds, mucho, alone) may also take the pronoun. All the rest, as simple 
accusatives (and as indeclinables: e.g. lo mio) have been limited to OV.— 
Curiously enough, while nada never takes the pronoun, neuter todo is never 
found without it (100 ex.) ; evidently it is possible to think of ‘ everything’ 
as ‘it’ (todo lo . . .), while nada can never serve as antecedent. 
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cristianos ? RFE 36. 48 ; Si, la he visto y le he hablado.—; Y eso querias 
ocultarme ! Z 133; and (b) ‘ [not] even this’: ; Hasta esto tenemos que 
aguantar! Ll R 63; Pero si hubiera dilatado en venir... , nt eso 
habria encontrado: DB 56. Here a quantitative nuance is also present: 
‘as much as this, not even this much.’—As for particularity given by 
contrast, e. g. ‘this I want, not that,’ I have not found such an em- 
phasis among these words in OV. 

When we turn to the second great construction, adj. -+ noun, we 
find that more than half of the cases (272) are accounted for by the ad- 
jectival equivalents of the neuters just considered, the most frequent 
(38 ex.) being tanto (tanto espanto llevaba: F 95) ; ninguno, with 25, 
and eso, with 29, appear less often than might have been expected, 
given the importance of nada and eso among the neuters.* To such 
adjectives should be added immediately the comparatives (24 ex- 
amples) mayor (mayor interés ofrece: RFE 29.147), mejor (los que 
mejores razones aducen: CNC 20), peor (peores cornds da el hambre: 
§ 41), which have no corresponding neuters, but which are obviously 
words of degree. One may also call attention here to the adverbial 
use of bastante, mds and tan (16 ex.): bastante menor respeto insn- 
raba: NR 77; ... lo que mds mal afecto podia producir: CV 26; 
jtan poca vergiienza tiene? R 338. 

Thus in 1032 examples out of 1545, the object in OV is a neuter 
(or uninflected) pronoun, necessarily referring to quantity or identity, 
or else it is modified by the adjectival (adverbial) equivalent or 
corollary of a neuter pronoun. And that in such words we have the 
semantic core of the object in OV is shown not only by the fact that 
they account for 2/3 of the examples: it is also true that, with a 
certain type of subject, they account for all examples: when the sub- 
ject in OV is a relative pronoun (80 ex.) only such words may appear 
as (simple accusative) object: . . . que tanto sabia, . . . que tanta 
parte ha tenido en... , que tan excelente acogida tuvo; ... que 
nada poseyo; ... que mds éxito logré; lo que menos importancia 
tenia: lo que mejor fe nos daba; el que algo quiere ; el que esto escribe.* 


*The adjectival equivalent of the neuter lo mismo is, obviously, el mismo 
-.., la misma ... ; since, however, this cannot represent the construction 
adj. + noun, the cases (20 ex.) have been counted under ‘ Definite Article.’ 

*The only exception I have found is represented by the following example, 
in which the verb is a hortatory subjunctive (thus, double subordination) : 
‘.. . Bordados por mi difunta esposa, que santa gloria haya’: TCQ111. But 
this is a fixed (pious) phrase, like . . . que en paz descanse, which no doubt 
harks back to a time when the object in relative clauses was less regularized 
than it is today. 
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The reference of relative clauses is, in general, more limited than that 
of independent statements: within OV, the relative clause has reserved 
for itself the ‘ gist ’ of the construction. 

As for the remaining examples of adj. + noun, the non-qualifying 
modifiers are limited to numerals (93 ex.): {Qué catarrazo tengo, 
cuatro panuelos llevo desde esta manana! (LQ 43)—and to the one 
word otro (35 ex.): referring now to quantity (otro favor espero de 
usted: Gl 253), now to identity: otro proceso sigue ‘sulfur’: LR 
281.° When we come to the qualifying adjectives, we find, for the 
first time, some degree of lexicological variety, particularly in the 
literary language. Here the idea of identity is sparsely represented: 
andlogo (2), parecido (1); diferente (1), distinto (2), diverso (1); 
much more frequent is that of quantity and degree: 

nuevo (1), varios (1); sobrado (1), suficiente (1); escaso (2), flojo (1), 
menudo (14); gran (11), valiente (e.g. j;valiente cuidado!: 11), intenso (1), 
serio (1), grave (1), triste (e.g. triste huella: 1), profundo (1), alto (1); 
singular (2), especial (2); importante (1). 


We also find the idea of ‘ good (useful, superior, attractive, holy) ’: 


buen (31), bonito (2); provechoso (1), fructuoso (1), eficaz (1); excelente 
(2), admirable (2); hermoso (1), delicioso (1), agradabilisimo (1); santo 
(2). 


—and its opposite ‘bad’: malo (16), horrible (1). 


If we ask what the moral or aesthetic criterium of goodness is doing 
here, the answer should be obvious: degree of excellence, of complete 
self-realization (note Lat. formosus [ > Sp. hermoso] ‘ that which has 
form’ > ‘ beautiful’), can never be quite separate, in Indoeuropean, 
from the idea of quantity, which is degree of existence. ood is 
‘much’ (a good salary, a goodly number) and much is ‘ good’ (not 
much of a pianist). Moreover, in the preceding list, we had already 
met with this criterium: the comparatives (where degree is doubly 
suggested) mejor, peor. 

But now let up return to the ‘ core-words,’ the neuters and their 
equivalents. In the former group we found one example of the pro- 
noun lo mio; in the latter there appear 18 examples of the possessive 


* I have also found 9 examples of the quantitative adjective todo, but this 
I have classified according to the following word: neuter eso (5 ex.): todo 
eso diré, setor: TE201; adjectival esto (1 ex.): todas estas etimologias 
expone L.R.: RFE 35.2; def. article (2 ex.): toda la manana emplearon... 
en arreglar su atavio: SP 135 /lo que (1 ex.): todo lo que mi ciencia no me 
ensené me ensenaba el terrible poema ... de lord Byron: AS 57. 
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adjective : two showing combination with another adjective, and which 
need no discussion (su buen swenito eché usté: DB 16; mi hacienda 
entera le hubiese dado: S 150), the rest consisting of possessive ad- 
jective + noun. Will we find here a quantitative emphasis, as with 
lo mio? This is surely true of the 6 examples with trabajo, dinero: 
Buen premio, pero su trabajtto le cost6: HTA 189; ;Sabes que a Grass- 
mann le han dejado la fdbrica? Su dinero le ha costado: AT 45. 
Again, we may note the 6 examples with razones, motivos: Quien lo 
hizo asi, sus razones tendria: TE? 88; Chica, pero ghablas sola?—Mis 
motivos tengo: TCQ 198, where the idea of intensity (motivos = serios 
motivos) blends with that of particularity : ‘ one’s own reasons, peculiar 
tohim.? The same blend is present in: ; Pobre senora; su genio tenta, 
pero era tan buena . . . ! CC 248: su genio means ‘ her own peculiar 
temper(ament),’ at the same time that it suggests a ‘high’ temper 
(cf. also: ; bonito genio tengo yo! FJ 220). In the following example, 
with the idea of particularity there is combined the idea of a ‘low 
degree—whose existence must nevertheless be acknowledged *: porque 
Rosario no nos eché del todo en el olvido y alguna vez . . . nos tiraba 
con algun chaleco, que aunque nos venia tan juslo ... , su mérito 
tenia porque... : F 85 (‘not much merit but some, after all’) ; 
and the same must be true of the next example, which would give an 
entirely different idea out of context: a woman berating her husband 
is told to stop: Déjalo, mujer, que su sitio ocupa: TCQ 32. Evidently, 
in a plenary universe, everything has its pre-ordained, appropriate 
place, even though this may be very humble: ‘its own place, some 
place, even though this may not be much of a place.’ There remains 
one example, quite different from the rest: ;Cudndo vas a dejar de 
decirle Antonilo al setior?—j; Nunca! Mi edad tiene, que... : TE 
43; here, obviously, the possessive stresses identity: mi edad—la 
misma edad que yo.’ 

These examples of the possessive are most important. Whereas with 
all the other words in this group, the ideas of identity or degree are, 
simply, given (and must appear whether the object is inverted or not), 
with the possessives, we have to do with a limitation imposed by OV; 
the semantic range of these words varies from mere ‘ possession,’ often 
weakly stressed (Cogié Juan su bastén), to a strong emphasis on the 
‘characteristic ’ and on ‘ satisfaction of (minimum or maximum) re- 
quirements ’: 7° only this section of the semantic area may be enclosed 
within OV. 


*It is the idea of ‘satisfaction’ that is stressed by Spitzer in his treat- 
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As for the neuters themselves, no account was taken, in the classi- 
fication offered above, of the possible presence of modifiers. Actually 
we find, quite frequently with algo and nada, occasionally with poco, 
the pronoun followed by a modifying word (and eso may be preceded 
by todo: note 9). Thus we must wonder whether it will be possible to 
fit these modifiers also into our semantic scheme, thereby achieving, as 
it were, a ‘ double classification ’ of the neuters. When the modifier is 
a participle (nada tenia premeditado: NR 94), a prepositional phrase 
(nada podia hacer por defenderla: V, 348), or a relative clause (algo 
habria en mi vida . . . que en modo alguno podria yo contar: F 56), 
this may be difficult; when, however, we have to do with a pure ad- 
jective (and occasionally when we do not), we can expect to find the 
same words or concepts already noted: 

algo asi, algo de eso; algo mas; algo malo, algo bueno, algo muy grande, 
algo importante; nada mas [nada mfs .. .], nada menos, nada parecido, 
andlogo; nada de eso; nada bueno, util, nada de provecho; nado malo, cen- 
surable 


—or concepts akin to these: with nada seguro, algo de cierto, as also 
with poco de interesante, we have new variations on the idea of ‘ good’: 
‘certain ’ (cf. on good authority), ‘ interesting’ (cf. a good book) ; of 
nada hay imposible, nada hay dificil it may be said that ‘ impossible’ 
means ‘ incapable of existing to any degree,’ while ‘ difficult ’ is on the 
road toward ‘ impossible ’ (and means, etymologically, ‘ unrealizable’). 
All the rest contain the idea ‘ unusual’: 


algo raro, nada raro, nada especial, nada sensacional; nada tiene de asom- 
broso, de sorprendente, de particular; nada hay de extraordinario, de particu- 
lar; nada vid de particular; algo observa que le sorprende. 


Earlier, with the construction adj + noun, we had found the idea 
‘unusual’ expressed by the adjectives singular and especial; but 
whereas in singular importancia or especial interés, the adjective can 
be taken as a mere intensifier of a quality already given by the noun, 
in the examples above we are offered a quality in itself: that of par- 
ticularity which may verge on the queer or the sensational. The basic 
idea is the same in both; particularity becomes one with intensity (or 
quantity : cf. the etymology of raro, singular). 

But now we must consider briefly the remaining 6 constructions 
(representing only 1/5 of all occurrences), in which the object is not 


ment of the possessive in Romance, Aufsditze zur rom. Syntax und Stilistik, 
191, pp. 1-14. 
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a neuter pronoun and the initial word is not an adjective. In each 
of these groups our ‘ essential’ concepts may be found, but in none 
can they be predicted. 

When the noun is unmodified, or modified only by the def. or indef. 
article, both particularity and degree are frequently to be found. The 
former idea is often enhanced by the use of hasta and ni (hasta pinos 
hay: HTA 166; ... que hasta el sueno ha perdido: Ll 61; mi 
camisa llevo: S 12; ;Jestis, ni estirarse puede una! HTA 106); 
again we may find the device, hitherto unrepresented in the examples 
cited, of ‘ particularity through contrast’: 


Esposa le doy y no sierva: TCQ52/ Guerra nos ha traido, y no paz: TE 
138; /Compasién debi inspiraros, no desprecio: TC 58 

Dame la mano. — El corazén te doy: G 347 / Moisés: un favor ...: no te 
acuerdas de mi mujer para nada.—Que no la nombre querré usted decir: 
que no se acuerde de ella es muy dificil: CE 96." 


As for the nuance of inteasity, this is frequently achieved by the mere 
pre-position of an abstract noun which, of itself, easily suggests high 
degree : 


razon tiene; suerte tuvo; tiempo hay; gratitud, encomio merece; hambre 
traia; trabajo le mando a la mano; dinero va a costarte; falta hacia; gozo, 
tristeza, vergiienza da; una curiosidad presentan, una crisis representan. 


But such examples account for only slightly more than half of the 
cases in question; we can hardly fit into our semantic scheme such 
sentences as: 


Y principio quieren las cosas: ABC 9/9/;Y suegra, tiene su sefora? CE 
20 /; Arnica y emplastos hay en toas las boticas! TCQ 50 / Mozas, si vi..., 
pero: EL175/...y barba y cabellos dejé crecer Caligula a la muerte 


“The same contrastive device may appear with modified noun (or pro- 
noun) : 

Una esposa cristiana queria yo, no una odalisea mojigata: LR 161 /;Echo 

una mano? — Las dos debia echar: B83 // Y mi ramo sera sélo de gardenias. — 
Algo de azahar digo yo que tendras que llevar: LQ 247. 
In all such cases, whether the tone is solemn or lively, we have to do with 
pungent, personal observations, often epigrammatic; our construction is far 
from representing the usual means for routine contrasts (‘I want a pencil, 
not a pen’ ete.). The same would seem to be true of Italian, to judge from 
two of the examples offered by Gossen (Studien zur syntaktischen und stilis- 
tischen Hervorhebung im modernen Italienisch, 1954, p. 78): Un compagno, 
io cerco . . . non un servo and Luce, io voglio; non tenebra fosca. Gossen, 
however, sees in such examples the basic emphasis of the construction OV as 
a whole: an oppositiv-adversativen Sinn, which he would extend even to 
examples such as un famoso impiego mi avevi dato (= bonito empleo me 
habias dado) ! 
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de ...: CMC495/ Bah, leer sabe todo el mundo: N 61 /Que se trata de 
una leyenda piensan M.G.C., A.R., y L.M.: RFE 37.6 / Una advertencia te 
tengo que hacer: MH 246.1? 


Again, when the noun is modified by an adjective, nearly always 
this will be of the type now familiar to us: 


un gran acierto, un buen ejemplo, un nuevo contertulio; criticas malas, 
amigas buenas; afios enteros; casos parecidos, ejemplos similares, esquema 
semejante, fortuna equiparable; interés, atencion, gratitud especial (merece) ; 
seguridad no hay ninguna; RFE 37.60 / familia no hay mds que una: $79 / 
mujeres vié muchas: FJ 477. 


But there will also appear such groups as celos retrospectivos (no 
tendré): FJ 131, and guantes blancos (ya tengo): BI 46. And as 
concerns non-adjectival modifiers, it is only rarely that we find such 
an example (of ‘ degree’) as sueto de piedra habia de tener: RI 257; 
we can only wonder how to classify: aire de antigualla tiene el estri- 
billo: RFE 37.165 or momento llegé a haber en que estaba de pie: F 
214; mozas habraé que hayan reido pensando en mi mujer: V 37. 
How are these cases of non-conformity (roughly 10% of the whole) 
to be accounted for? As concerns the non-adjectival modifiers, we 
must recognize the same difficulty we met with when attempting 
‘double classification ’ of the neuters. It is quite possible that most 
of the troublesome cases of non-adjectival modifiers can ultimately be 
made to conform—when we know more than we do today about the 
semantic range of the Indoeuropean adjective. But for some of these 
cases, and for all the other non-conformist types (in which the noun 
is unmodified, modified by def. or indef. article, modified by an ad- 
jective), we must simply appeal to a larger semantic criterium, one 
that has been deliberately disregarded throughout this treatment: the 
meaning of the sentence as a whole. When this is done, we will see 


12Tt might have been noted earlier that, for a construction in which the 
object is usually indefinite, the indefinite article is used relatively seldom: 
42 out of 1545 examples. Particularly interesting is the fact that of these, 
only 7 are without further modification (e.g. wna advertencia te tengo que 
hacer, quoted above), and out of these 7, only 2 refer to concrete objects: 
one is found in a question: Un sobre, ;quién me da?: TCQ206 (cf. also 
iY un sigarrito, me da usté, cabayero?, Oster, p. 169), the other, in a de- 
pendent clause: ;Y la fuente? Porque una fuente habia en el primer pdrrafo: 
HD 155 (reminiscent of the type with unmodified noun in si-clauses: ... y la 
amistad, si amistad hay). 

Thus, if we can depend upon the evidence of our examples it would seem 
to be impossible, in an independent statement, to use the censtruction indef. 
art. + noun in reference to a concrete object: *una casa compré, *una vibora 
vi, *un libro tengo are apparently excluded from contemporary Spanish. — 
I should be most interested to know whether exceptions can be found. 
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that all these cases of ‘non-typical object’ coincide with a shift of 
sentence-meaning, this sentence-meaning itself involving the idea of 
‘degrees of existence.’ 

The pattern of word order OV in modern Spanish is an exceptional 
construction in that it has allowed us to get as far as we have gotten, 
without consideration of the predication itself. But this must be con- 
sidered, not only in order to explain the exceptions, but also to explain 
the norm. Why do we find in OV such concern with the mode or degree 
of existence of the object? And what must the verbs be like that offer 
us such objects? We have been peering at our construction through 
the key-hole ; we must turn the latch and open the door. 


The Johns Hopkins University ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 


A New Spanish Etymological Dictionary (cont'd) * 


cHAMORRO: The connection of the word with Basque samur ‘ young’ (ten- 
der) > ‘shorn,’ ‘with bobbed hair’ seems to me semantically unsatisfactory: 
the meaning ‘ young’ is reconstructed from the actually existing one ‘ tender’ 
only in order to build the bridge to ‘shorn, with bobbed hair.’ In addition, 
while there exist many cases of the transfer of meaning ‘shorn’ > ‘ young’ 
(muchacho, rapaz, Prov. tos, Sicil. caruso), I know of no example for the 
opposite development. 

I miss at its alphabetical place the Sp. chaucha which is mentioned as 
synonym under judia. 
CHIRINOLA: C.’s brilliant demonstration that this word is derived from the 
name of the battle of Cerignola and was influenced by the name applied to 
ruffians Cherino[s] (itself derived from that of the peer in the French 
Roland: Gerin[s]), is corroborated by a passage of the very play cited by 
C., Tirso’s El condenado por desconfiado 1, 12, where, when Cherinos is intro- 
duced as one of Enrico’s fellow bandits, another character says: “ ;Qué ruin 
nombre tiene! /Cherinos! Cosa poca”—-which last remark must mean that 
the name Cherinos was indeed associated in the popular mind with chirinola 
(no importa una chirinola) in its secondary meaning ‘friolera’ (a trifling 
thing), which had developed out of the meaning ‘association of ruffians; 
ne’er-do-wells,’ ete. 
pabo: C.’s new etymology: Arabic dad ‘ game, dice’ seems to me to be diffi- 
cult in view of the French phonetic evolution to dé—are there any other 
Arabisms assimilated by French which show the development a > e? 


*Juan Corominas, Diccionario critico-etimolégico de la lengua castellana, 
vol. (Ch-K). Bern: Francke. 1081 pp. 
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DECENTE: the verb decorar ‘adornar’ is mentioned here and the decorar ‘to 
learn by heart’ under (de)coro III (< cor), but without reference to my 
article in NRFH VI in which I point out the basic oneness of these two 
word-families. 

DEJAR: to the bibliography of dejar influenced by dar there should be added 
my article in Anales . . . Cuyo III, 13 which also discusses an Arabic theory 
of Fr. Schiirr. 

DESLEIR: the OSp verb decir ‘to descend, alight’ is only casually mentioned 
here as a parallel to the back formation from the preterite which C. suggests 
for desleir, but should have either been given a separate article with full 
documentation or been treated s. v. descender. 

pEsNuDO: C. thinks Rohlfs’ idea of an euphemism implied in the deverbal 
formation to be wrong, “pues desnudo seria una expressién tan directa 
desde el principio como su mera variante nudo.” But, as I pointed out in 
Stilstudien I, 75 and 277, participles (and desnudo, amargo must have a 
deverbal, or participial, connotation) are generally more discreet expressions 
than adjectives: cf. Germ. gesdttigt in comparison with satt; Fr. rassasié, 
E. satiated have therefore replaced the corresponding adjectives. 


DESTREBECHAR: ‘to publish, interpret.’ This Germania word, attested by 
Juan Hidalgo in 1609, left unexplained by C., may be borrowed from a Pro- 
vencal *dez-entrebrechar which I reconstruct on one hand from mod. Prov. 
forms such as entrebeicha entrebaicha, entrebecha, listed by Mistral s.v. 
entrepacha ‘entraver, embrouiller, embarrasser,’ which seem to be blends of 
the OProv. empachar family with the OProv. entreb(r)escar ‘ entrelacer, 
enchevétrer, méler, mettre en désordre, embrouiller’ (which may in turn be 
derived from bresca ‘cell of the honey-comb’), on the other hand from the 
OProv. dezentrebrese ‘débrouillement’ (listed by Levy with question mark) 
which presupposes a *dez-entre-brescar verb. The blend with empachar may 
explain the -ch- in Prov. dez-entre-brechar of which Sp. destebrechar is ob- 
viously a shortened form. The semantic development is: ‘to disentangle’ > 
‘to explain, interpret, publish.’ 

DINERO: For din with its onomatopoetic flavor suggested by dinero the quota- 
tion of Quevedo’s Poderoso caballero / es don dinero would have been apposite. 
poBLE: to the bibliography on cuatrodoble etc. add my article in ZSFL 
XLVI, 323 seq. 

ECHAR: C. explains, as Carolina Michaélis had done, the Spanish phrase echar 
(de) menos ‘to miss’ (which tends to replace since the 16th cent. the older 
phrase hallar menos), by Port. achar menos ‘ id.’, attested in the 16th cent. 
in a proverb that could be older, or by a similar (unattested) Leonese form 
in which achar would also be a descendent of Lat. afflare, this alien form 
having been assimilated in Sp. to the current echar (< jactare). Against 
my explanation, which was based on the objection that such a popular phrase, 
and that phrase alone, could not be borrowed from outside and that conse- 
quently echar in echar menos ‘ to count as missing’ must simply be the usual 
Castilian verb ‘to throw’ (here in the meaning ‘to throw dice, chips, ete.’ 
> ‘to estimate, calculate,’ cf. middle Fr. jeter par jetons ‘to count’) C. has 
this to say: “pero no repara el Sr. Spitzer en que una locucién como echar 
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la cuenta no prueba que el verbo echar haya tenido jamds el sentido de 
‘ealeular,’ como seria excusado afirmir que haya significado ‘ trazar’ o ‘ coser’ 
a base de frases como echar una raya o echar ribetes”; “en la hipdétesis de 
Spitzer nos encontrariamos con un dilema, cuyos dos miembros son igualmente 
inaceptables. O el port. achar menos deberia ser castellanismo . . . o debiéra- 
mos admitir que el parecido entre el port. achar menos y el cast. echar 
menos es una mera casualidad.” I do not see why any such alternative should 
obtain: since Sp. hallar menos precedes historically echar menos why should 
Port. achar menos not be, and have remained, on one level with the former 
Castilian form? The innovation hallar menos > echar menos could be very 
well restricted to Castile. Secondly, C., this time unfairly, presents among 
my two examples for the semantic development ‘ to throw chips’ > ‘ to caleu- 
late’ (which semantic assumption of mine he does not mention at all) the 
one which is more difficult for my thesis, not the phrase qué edad le echas? 
‘which age do you attribute to him (estimate for him) ?%,’ lit. ‘for which age 
to you throw chips for him?’ Thus echar menos can very well mean ‘to 
count as missing’ while Port. achar menos means ‘to find missing.’ The 
triumph of Sp. echar menos over the older hallar menos was due to its con- 
creteness (‘to throw chips’). I am unable to see the cultural conditions 
under which the particular borrowing by Spanish of a Portuguese or Leonese 
form would have materialized. 


EMBUSTE: ‘fraud, cheat, lie,’ deverbal formation from embustir ‘ tromper, 
engeoler, decevoir, tricher’ (Oudin), the etymon of which is as yet unknown: 
we may perhaps suppose that the verb is borrowed from an OF *emboisdir 
parallel to the attested nominal forms boisdie, ‘falsehood,’ ‘ altercation,’ 
boisdif adjective, all retraceable to Germanic bausi (bése) > OF (em)- 
boisier, boisie, boisif, contaminated by the parallel voisd- family: OF voisdier, 
voisdie, voisdive, which has been tentatively connected with Lat. vegetus. In 
one ms. of Les Loherains the form voistie (with the -t- we need for embustar) 
is found. Thus an *emboisdir, *emboistir may have existed which may have 
given embustir with a reduction of the OF -oi- diphthong similar to the later 
erploiter > Sp. explotar. 


EMPELTRE: (C. seems, in contrast with the FEW, to reject my etymology 
*er-peltare (from pelta ‘shield’) in spite of the parallel Fr. écussonner (in 
Roig’s Spill v. 4006 we find empeltar coupled with escut ‘shield’: E UVem- 
pertar no / ha obs forga: / Vescut d’escorza, / exert agulla / cové se culla), the 
reason being that “ pelta was never popular in Latin”: but I had attested 
it in the Vulgate, and peltum for pelta is attested in 14th century France by 
DuCange. 


ENCINTA: ‘ pregnant.’ It seems unbelievable that C., rightly dissatisfied with 
the semantic explanations hitherto proposed (including my own) for an inter- 
Romance word family that is first attested in Isidore (incincta which the 
Church Father wrongly interpreted ‘ ungirdled,’ with privative in-), should 
have revived the suggestion of Biicheler in 1884 (itself anticipated in For- 
cellini’s dictionary): Lat. inciéns ‘ pregnant, said of animals,’ related to Gr. 
xvéw, which, pronounced in VLat. *incéns (cf. pariéte > paréte), would have 
developed an analogical feminine *incénta—which in turn would have been 
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altered by folk-etymology to incincta, the form of Isidore—a multiple con- 
struction truly “ abwegig,” as von Wartburg calls it, which seemed natural 
to comparativists of the 19th cent., who, overrating the reality of such phonetie- 
morphological constructions, were bent on disregarding the possibility of 
semantic development. Isidore’s incincta, a derivative of cingere, must indeed, 
if we are to follow sound method, be the starting point of all etymological 
explanation, the more so since, in all Romance languages that know the word, 
the relationship, phonetic and semantic, with the cingere family has been 
retained: Fr. enceinte, not *encente (as the form would be if inciéng > 
*incéns were the etymon); It. incingersi di or in un fanciullo ‘to become 
pregnant’; 13th cent. French enceinturer (FEW); especially OF passages 
such as: 


(Tobler-Lommatzsch, s. v. aceindre: ) 
De douleur et d’angoisse aceinte 
comme cele qui iert enceinte 
(chronicle of Guillaume Guiart) 


(ibid., s. v. coroie, quoted among idioms such as ceint de bone, male, pute 
coroie: ) 
. . « je sui de toi enchainte: 
de tel coroie m’a diex chainte 
dont j’ai au cuer mout tresgrant joie 
(Richard li biaus). 


Now E. Schwyzer in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift Lv1, 22, note 1, although still clinging, 
in good comparatist fashion, to Biicheler’s inciéns, had attracted attention 
to Dillinger’s article in Hasting’s “ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” v1, 

. 222 seq. (s.v. girdle: “girdles used as amulets . . . for facilitating child- 
birth”) in which the Romance enceinte incinta word family is explained as 
‘girded’ and rich folkloristic material from many areas, including Rome, is 
assembled in order to prove this semantic development. This collection of 
data, sometimes rather uncritically gathered, is based on a similar chapter 
in Ploss-Bartels’ Das Weib, 1, 852. I shall mention here only a few data 
which seem to me absolutely sure: for instance, those to be found in the 
commentary offered by Waszink in his critical edition of Tertullian’s De 
anima (Amsterdam 1947) for the words (39,2) “ Ita omnes idolatria obstetrice 
nascuntur, dum ipsi adhuc uteri infulis apud idola infectis redimiti genimina 
sua daemoniorum candidata profitentur ”: 

“the infulae must be ribbons which were used as amulets; such are men- 
tioned by Clem. Alex. ... épiw Kai moppipa 
For the use made of red strings or ribbons as amulets for women in childbed 
or for pregnant women in other civilizations, cf. E. Wunderlich, Die rote 
Farbe ... ; for an exact parallel from German folklore, cf. Wuttke-Mayer, 
Deutscher Volksagenschatz.... From Greek and Roman civilizations no 
parallels are known,’ perhaps [follows a passage from “SHA Clod. Albin” 


*I may, however, add the text from the Latin translation of Soranus of 
Ephesus (5-6 cent.) No. 45 (Rose) where, among the practices to be observed 
by women in the 8th month of pregnancy, wearing of waist-bands is listed, 
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(which I am unable to identify) which contains a mention of purpurea matris 
fascea]. .. . Noteworthy is the information given by La Cerda that in his 
time (first half of the seventeenth century) in Spain the bellies of pregnant 
women were wrapped around ‘corrigia S. Augustini vel fune S. Francisci’.” 
The pagan custom of waistbands for pregnant women against which Tertullian 
warns has thus survived here and there in a Christian avatar up to the 17th 
century. And Tertullian’s detail of the infulae apud idola confectae reappears 
in a Christian setting, where the Virgin takes the place of Lucina, in the 19th 
cent. attestation by Bonnemére (quoted by Ploss-Bartels and Dittinger) about 
the Ursuline nuns of Quintin (Cétes-de-Nord) : 

“ Lorsque, aprés sa sortie du couvent, une jeune fille qu’elles ont comptée 
au nombre de leurs éléves se marie et vient 4 étre enceinte, les pieuses 
nonnes lui envoient un ruban. ... II est en soie blanche, et l’habile pinceau 
de la meilleure calligraphe de la communauté |’a décoré d’une telle inscription 
en lettres bleues. Avant de l’expédier on a eu grand soin de le faire toucher 
au reliquiaire de l’église paroissiale dans lequel on conserve un précieux frag- 
ment d’une ceinture ayant appartenu a la sainte Vierge . . . L’inscription 
peinte . . . est la suivante: ‘Notre Dame de la Délivrance, protégez-nous! ’ 
La jeune femme qui recoit le ruban béni s’empresse de se la mettre autour 
du corps afin que ses couches se passent heureusement.” This is a clear case 
of what Santayana symbolized by the Roman Church Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva, of Christianization of pagan customs or institutions. Other holy 
girdles are mentioned in the same connection by our encyclopedias: in France 
that of Saint Oyan and the Cordon de St. Joseph, in England the girdle of 
the abbot Robert of Newminster, in Germany that of Saint Margaret.* In 
the light of these parallels we may perhaps understand the OF passage from 
Richard li biaus quoted above where enceinte is coupled with the phrase de tel 
coroie m’a diex chainte which must mean something like ‘ with such happiness 
has God blessed me’ and may be related (along with the phrases of the type 
ceint de bone couroie) to precisely the usage of girdles as amulets in old 
France. There can then be no doubt that incincta (> encinta enceinte) derives 
from incingere as the normal Sprachgefiihl would indicate and that It. in- 
cingersi ‘to become pregnant’ meant originally ‘to gird oneself with the 
girdle as an amulet because of pregnancy’ (the alternative syntactic con- 
struction with di and in makes no difficulty at all: once incingersi became 
identical with ingravidar(si) it took the same two prepositions that are 
attested for this latter verb, v. Tommaseo-Bellini) .* 


ENFADAR: C.’s brilliant demonstration of the Portuguese origin of this Cas- 
tilian word family may perhaps be retouched in one point: he explains the 


as a mere practical device in order to pull up the abdomen: ventremque ipsum 
si pondere plurimum pendet fascis diligenter constrictum suspendere. 

*In La Celestina (ed. Cejador I, 181) Melibea is said by Celestina to possess 
a cordén “que es fama que ha tocado todas las reliquias, que ay en Roma 
e Jerusalem,” which the procuress makes her send to Calisto in order to cure 
him of his sickness. 

*In view of the clear derivation from incincta, it is unnecessary for me to 
disprove the possibility of the blend of a Gothic *inkiltho with inciens which 
C. suggests as an alternative solution. 
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semantic development of the attested medieval (13th cent.) and later Portu- 
guese meanings of enfadarse ‘to become tired, to tire (of doing something) ’ 
enfadado ‘tired’ by ‘to give in to fate or fatality.’ But in other Romance 
languages, for instance OFr. (en)faér, Prov. enfadar, the meaning of the 
originally transitive verb is always ‘ to cast a spell on s. 0.,’ ‘ to bewitch,’ with 
the in- preposition of incantare, ensalmar, envoiter, etc. Thus I would 
explain enfadado as originally meaning ‘bewitched’ > ‘having lost one’s 
initiative ’ ‘ listless,’ etc., and from this participle there was formed a reflexive 
enfadarse ‘to become listless’ after the model of aburrirse—aburrido, desa- 
lentarse—desalentado, etc. Otherwise we would not understand the prefix 
en-. 

ESCARMIENTO: I rally to C.’s explanation: < escar(ni)miento, though the 
medieval mentality he supposes in order to establish his etymology seems to 
me doubtful: “ La mentalidad feudal de la Edad Media, con su obsesién de la 
fuerza fisica, prescindia de la nocién de justicia que entrafia el castigo, para 
no ver m&s que un escarnio al impotente para rechazarla.” What a strange 
misrepresentation in a crude al-fresco picture of medieval justice! Obviously, 
the semantic development proves, if anything, not the sadism of the medieval 
juridical authorities, but the moral sense of the community that thought of 
an ‘exemplary punishment’ as a deserved humiliation, as ‘shame’ or loss 
of honor for the delinquent. 

ESCONCE < OF. *escoinz, reconstructed from escoingon. But I do not see how 
the duly reconstructed form should be a “nominative” (did C. confuse 
*escoinz-escoincgon with the declension of animated beings such as Hue-Huon?). 
It is surely a regressive formation of a simplex from a diminutive. 


ESCULLIRSE ‘to glide,’ is related to Cat. esquitllarse, It. squillare, and all 
of these are retraced to a Gothic *us-quillan ‘to rise (said of a spring).’ 
But it is difficult to reconcile a phonetic development typical of a learned 
Latin or Romance word (i preserved: the Cat. -tll- representing a long / as 
in butlleti < bulletin) with a Germanic word supposedly borrowed by different 
Romance languages and surely not belonging to a semantic area that would 
favor Latinisms (f.ex. of the type of feudum, allodium). Why not simply 
assume an onomatopoea, especially in view of the Catalan form with its 
long 1, since also in other languages words for ‘gliding’ are expressed by 
onomatopoeas containing the liquid and an -i- (It. scivolare, Fr. glisser, Cat. 
lliscar, Germanic *ghlidh > gleiten, glide) ; cf. also for the -i- It. sguisiciare. 


ESTAFAR: ‘to ask money with the purpose of never giving it back.’ C. follows 
basically one of the suggestions of Couarrubias (who mentions several other, 
to my mind equally unacceptable, explanations): < It. staffare i piedi ‘to 
take one’s foot out of the stirrup.’ From there a causative use, unattested, 
would have sprung ‘to take sb.’s foot off the stirrup’ > ‘to leave him in 
mid-air’ > ‘to cheat,’ ete. This causative use and its further semantic de- 
velopment are highly doubtful. I should start with the phrase, attested by 
Couarrubias, andar a la estafa ‘andar pegado al estrivo’ (= ‘to live con- 
tinuously glued to the stirrup’). From there the attestations of extended 
meaning in German, whose lexicography has been better studied than that of 
any Romance language, will help us toward a new solution of our semantic 
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question, cf. Dtsch. Wb., s.v. stegreif, 1, d-e: in the 16th cent. the phrase 
sich im Stegreif nahren (Hans Sachs, Brant, Murner, Fischart), literally 
‘to feed on the stirrup’ (= to provide one’s livelihood from horse-back), was 
used of mounted highway-robbers or robber-barons; it is rendered by latro- 
cinari in the dictionary of Frisch; the current Spanish expression (about 
whose age I am uninformed) caballero de estafa finds its parallel in German 
Ritter vom Stegreif (ib.) =‘ Raubritter, Wegelagerer.’ Now this is exactly 
the climate of meaning, declared to be secondary by C., which Percivale 
ascribes to the verb estafar: ‘to begge in the imperative moode, to begge 
with a command as sturdie beggers, and rogues, do, to robbe.’ Thus the verb 
estafar is probably a Spanish, not Italian, formation derived from andar a la 
estafa, caballero de estafa. The robber-barons or highway-thieves obviously 
asked money from passers-by in the “sturdie” way described by Percivale; 
only somewhat later other, perhaps more cunning devices of extracting money 
have been expressed by estafar. 


FILACTERIA, FILATER{A: replace the imperfect ‘the Jews used to wear’ (so- 
lian) in the definition of the phylacteries by a present: any practicing Jew 
today uses them in his weekday morning prayers. 

FLAUTA: C. rejects my idea of the derivation of OF flaiite, OProv. flaiita, etc. 
from an onomatopoetic stem which contained both the syllable-forming vowels 
a-u and the fl- of the derivatives of Latin flare, and proposes instead a Lat. 
flatare in a Provencal learned form, contaminated with the flau- of Prov. 
flaujol (< Lat. *flabeolus) and flaujar; only secondarily, and this time for 
onomatopoetic reasons, would the dieresis flaiita have taken place in Prov., 
from which language the other Romance forms would be borrowed. His 
reason is that my assumption of the imitative vowels a-u + fl- derived from 
the flare- family results in “ una férmula libresca, ‘ construida,’ y sin mucho 
significado real” and that since flaujol is not onomatopoetic flaiita should 
not be. But C. forgets to tell us why the name of the flute, a well-known 
popular instrument in the Middle Ages, should have a learned origin: using 
his own mode of arguing, I could say that since flaujol is a popular form 
flaiita should also be one. In addition, his opposition to my root *flaut- may 
have originated in a feeling that the elements fl- and -aut were somehow 
arbitrarily combined in an additive process for which he has found no analo- 
gies. But it is well-known that onomatopeic stems often express in one stem 
two different ideas: the case of fl-aut, with the fl- expressing the blowing 
of the flute-player (—and note that already Latin flare is onomatopoetic: 
Indo-eur. *bhl-, cf. Germ. blasen, E. blow) and the -aut depicting the noise 
of the air as it passes through the instrument, is not different from cases in 
which C. himself has recourse to a “ two-element-explanation ”: carraspear = 
onom. carr- ‘ to expectorate ’ + raspar ‘to itch, said of the palate,’ gaznate = 
canna + onom. gasg-; gringo = griego + onomatopoetic alteration to gring-; 
Fr. huppe (s.v. jopo) = tpipa with -u- and -h- “ por onomatopeya.” 
FULLERO: The assumed relationship of arte de fulla (attested in 1513) and 
Arag. fulla ‘lie, cheat” with Catalan fulla ‘leaf’ seems to me sound; I only 
ask myself whether one should start from fraudulent tricks used in card- 
games by the Germania of Valencia (“una de las trampas mas corrientes 
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consiste en marcar los naipes, para conocerlos, con algtn doblez u otro sefial ”) 
and not rather from the meaning of ‘foil of false precious stones’ which is 
attested for French feuille since 1549 (‘petite lame de métal qu’on place 
sous une pierre fausse pour la faire ressortir,’ FEW, s.v. félium, I, 3, 1) 
and for E. foil since 1581 (‘ He practizeth to make his defence carry a cer- 
teine shewe of truth, painting it out with a deceivable foyle,’ quoted by the 
NED, s.v. foil, sb. 1, 6). Supposing that such practices were also current 
among jewellers of the Peninsula, we may infer that the Germania of Valencia 
might have adopted the same term for ‘art of falsification.’ 


GABARDINA, GALAVARDO: Perhaps some of the materials of Paul Barbier, ZFSL, 
LV, 388, may be added to these articles (Prov. galavard ‘ truant, lazybones,’ 
Fr. Argot galvauder un travail, ete.) although his etymology (Germanic 
wallfahr(t)er) must probably be abandoned. 


GALBANA ‘laziness’ (Catalan galbdn ‘lazybones,’ galbané ‘ ne’er-do-well’). 
To relate a word appearing as late as the Diccionario de autoridades with 
an Arabic galban ‘depressed, unhappy, ill,’ otherwise unattested in Romance, 
seems to me somewhat daring. I wonder if, using some of the material 
gathered by C. himself, s.v. chirinola, one could not think of the name of 
one of the Arthurian knights Gauvain (Galvdn) which, as the presence of a 
Galvan along with Rolddn and Cherinos among Enrico’s fellow-ruffians in 
El condenado por desconfiado shows, had become synonymous with ‘ ruffian’: 
the Galvan in Tirso’s play is indeed a cowardly bandit (v.se. II, 15, III, 
19, 20).°%* The derivation galvana from Galvan reminds us of bernardina 
from the name Bernardo. 


GALLOFA: For reviving Covarrubias’ (an etymologist otherwise little appre- 
ciated by C.) reconstruction of an unattested Latin phrase galli offa which 
is credited to the Spanish monks of the Middle Ages: ‘the mouthful (bite) 
of a (poor) French pilgrim to Santiago de Compostella,’ C. has on his side 
the facts that gallofa is first attested in connection with pilgrims and that 
the majority of those pilgrims were indeed of French nationality, but he fails 
to recognize the other fact that there exists only one chance out of a million 
that such a phrase should have been actually coined. What strange psy- 
chology is indeed underlying the supposition that Spanish monks should have 
designated among themselves (in Latin!) the meals they were happy to give 
to pilgrims by such an uncharitable expression as; ‘the mouthful (bite) of 
a pilgrim,’ and that they should have focussed their attention, nationalisti- 
cally, on the French extraction of the pilgrims? Would they not rather have 


%Qne must bear in mind that Gauvain in the OF tradition is not always 
the paragon of knightly virtues as he is presented in Chrestien’s Perceval: 
he behaves quite differently in the Queste du Graal, and even in Chrestien’s 
Perceval we find lines attributed to him such as 
6168 ff.: Certes je me leiroie eingois 

Ou morir ou languir set anz [!] 

Que je cest seirement feisse— 
“ C’est bien & contre-coeur qu’il se met donc & la quéte [de la Lance qui saigne],” 
comments Mme. Siiheyla Bairav in her book Symbolisme médiéval, Istanbul 
1956, p. 164. 
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spoken of ‘a meal of charity’ or of ‘the convent’s soup’ (as in German: 
Klostersuppe) ? 


cartra: I am unable to find an “egg of Columbus” in the explanation of 
Fr. guérite ‘house of a sentinel’ by the imperatival phrase gueri-te ‘save 
yourself’ found in Gautier de Coincy’s lines: “ A la garite, a la garite! Fui 
tost, fui tost, e gari te” which prove, not that gari-te is the etymon of garite, 
but that Gautier indulged in the medieval game of rimes équivoquées (type 
Ipocras: pot cras, cf. Lommatzsch, “ Gautier de Coincy als Satiriker,” p. 120) 
and of punning (chardonaw [= the cardinal] con chardon point, Tobler, V. B. 
II, 252). Indeed Gautier continues indefatigably in the same passage with 
rimes équivoquées, puns and adnominatio: “de Notre Dame a garite as, / 
sauvé de mort et garit t’as. / Ne sui, par sainte Marguerite, nulle si garissant 
garite. / Alons nos i tuit guaritant, / ainz guarite ne gari tant!” The parallel 
invoked by C.: Fr. étendart < *stand hart! ‘stand firmly!’ is very doubtful, 
ef. my article in Rom. LXXVII, 84. On the other hand, the parallel OProv. 
garida ‘ secours, salut; abri placé sur les remparts’ shows that we have to do 
with a substantivized participle. As to the OF -t-, I quoted in an earlier 
article the book of Risop, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. frz. Konj. auf -ir, p. 17, of whose 
examples C. chooses to discuss the only doubtful one, Fr. réussite, which is 
indeed borrowed from It. riuscita, while ignoring such formations as mute < 
movita and fuite < figita, the latter of which may indeed have influenced a 
*guérie so as to become guérite (cp. also the variant esgarite whose verbal 
basis soi esgarir is close to fuir). G. de Coincy (v. Risop) has also parti- 
cipial forms such as (promesse) emplite which have had great success in 
modern dialects (assite, finite, etc.) 


eayo: The reason why C. refuses to accept Sainéan’s explanation of the inter- 
Romance word for ‘gay’ from gai ‘ joy’ is the underlying “ adjetivacién del 
nombre de un pAjaro que no es de los mas conocidos, para expresar una idea 
fundamental del idioma ”—but it is a fact that such essential ideas as Fr. 
grivois, tourdi (> E. sturdy) etc. are derived from names of birds. And even 
in the urban areas of America jay-walking has become a contemporary techni- 
cal term for wrong behavior of a pedestrian in regard to automobiles. The 
very fact that Sp. gayo is borrowed from Provencal shows that such “ essential 
ideas” have not always been expressed in a certain language from the start 
but have had to wait until a new literary fashion offered the convenient 
terms. C.’s own explanation is highly implausible: Prov. gai would be origi- 
nally the noun gai (jai) ‘joy’ and this noun a representation of gaudium 
(aut > ai) which otherwise gives gaug; the noun gai (jai) would then, 
secondarily, have become an adjective (‘ quelqu’un qui est tout joie’), moulded 
after the pattern of alegre adj—alegre noun. The parallel of Prov. gent 
‘race’ > gent -a, adj. ‘noble’ is obviously not sufficient since the latter ad- 
jective might be as well = genitus. In addition, in order to explain the Prov. 
noun jai ‘ joy’ (generally found in rime, sometimes in poems that use, outside 
of rime, the much more frequent noun joi—which C. fails to mention), we do 
not need a twisted phonetic explanation from gaudium, but simply that form 
joi that is generally used for the expression of the concept ‘ joy derived from 
courtly love’ (nearly never, as consultation of Appel’s glossary will show, 
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is the genuine Provencal form gaug used for that concept—and I am aware, 
of course, of the harassing problem posited by joi, a half Northern form, 
as j- and -oi- show, but not attested in the North, for a concept typically 
Provengal!) ; however this joi may be explained (by the Poitevin dialect of 
William of Aquitain?), the form jai must be a variant of it (to be explained 
perhaps by the influence of the more popular Prov. noun gai which repre. 
sents probably a substantivization of the adjective gai ‘gay’ to be compared 
with alegre noun < alegre adj.). With this gay ‘joy’ out of the way, we 
may explain with Sainéan gay (jai) ‘gay’ from gai (jai) ‘ jay.’ 

GAZMONO: Without reference to his article calamina which offered Romance 
(French > Spanish) echoes of the Greco-Roman technical term cadmia ‘ resi- 
dues of oxyde of zine which remain on walls of furnaces,’ C. proposes to relate 
in this article the quite popular words gazmono ‘a person affecting scruples 
which he does not truly feel,’ gazmiar ‘ to eat, and refuse to eat, alternatively, 
gazmio ‘pimp’ to cadmia: the semantic bridge would be ‘scrupulous as to 
minutiae, pedantic’ > ‘scrupulous in eating.’ But there exists attestation 
neither of cadmia in a popular phonetic development (-dm- > -zm-) nor of a 
meaning of the Spanish gazmojio ‘ *supervisor of furnaces who would examine 
them as to possible residues. . . .’ The original semantic area of the gazm- 
family seems to be exclusively of a sensuous nature: if the first meaning was 
‘queasy’ the stem gozm- ‘to vomit’ (C., s.v. gormar) < *vomitiare would 
impose itself, perhaps altered by the gasg- family listed under gaznate in 
meanings such as ‘one who speaks with difficulty as if choked, presumptuous’ 
(Port. gasguito). Verbs such as husmear, gulusmear, showing a structure 
similar to that of gazmiar could also be suggested as elements in a blend 
with the *gasg- stem. 


GoLLorfa: C. rejects for the Port. iguaria ‘delicate tid-bit’ (which he con- 
nects with golloria) Malkiel’s proposal (a derivative from jecur), proves that 
the word has had not only the meaning just mentioned, but also the more 
general meaning of ‘meal, dish,’ considers the possibility of an *aequal-aria 
which could have become in Port. iguaaria > iguaria, but finally decides for a 
*gul-aria > Port. *guaria influenced by Port. igual iguar (< aequalis, ae- 
quare), while in Sp. *gularia would develop under the influence of engullir, 
golliella ete. to golloria—a very cumbersome reconstruction! C. has not con- 
sidered my article in Language xxi, 98 in which I too rejected Malkiel’s ety- 
mology, pointed out the possibility of a sense ‘distribution of equal portions,’ 
and more simply explained iguaria by an *aequ-aria from the verb aequare 
with the deverbal suffix -aria (cf. OFr. chanterie, baignerie, etc., without 
pejorative connotation): ‘distribution of equal portions’ > ‘meal, dish’ > 
‘tidbit.’ The dialectal variant yeguéria speaks for a derivative from aequare. 
The Sp. golleria (golloria) could be derived indeed from the root gola engullir 
(with the same suffix -aria). 

e@RIAL: Add to the bibliography my article in AJPh 65, 354, in which at least 
the part in which the etymologies grad-alis and crater > “cratus > cratalis 
are refuted may still be valid. 


GRILLO ‘cicada > off-shoot.’ The semantic transfer is easily explained if one 
thinks of such expressions as offspring, Germ. entspringen: the sudden leaping 
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movement of the green insect that nevertheless seems to be a part of the 
green plant on which it sits, has been compared with the sudden birth of the 
new offshoot of a plant. 


nIncaR: C.’s very important observation that in the Middle Ages and in cer- 
tain dialects the etymological form ficar (< “figicare) is more frequently 
found in the meaning ‘to remain’ and the form with -n: fincar more fre- 
quently in that of ‘to fix (a nail)’ leads him to suspect an influence on the 
latter of a fiware with the Asturian development of 2 > ns: finsar (cf. 
epilensia < epilepsia, ronda < robda, guisante < pisum sapidum): ficar un 
finso > fincar un finso. But how should we explain the influence on a term 
of the standard language of a dialectal word of so limited a geographical area 
(apart from the fact that ns < 2 has no true phonetic parallel and is itself 
in need of explanation)? I would rather suggest influence of such words as 
plantar, or fundar (though these ‘cultismos’ may not be attested as early 
as fincar): it seems to me relevant that the American Spanish phrase aqui 
finca el punto, attested by C., is synonymous with the standard Spanish phrase 
en eso funda. ... 


HorA: The Prov. ara has been explained by M. L. Wagner in his morphology 
of Sardinian by a stress already in Latin on the pronoun: hé hora. 


incrimo: C.’s explanation of this word-family as a borrowing from OF en- 
gremi (a variant of engrami, partic. of s’ engramir ‘to become sad’ < Germ. 
gram), with variation of stress and suffix (ingreme, ingréme, ingrimado) 
because of the loanword-character, seems to me highly doubtful. Before all, 
why should a borrowing have materialized in a semantic area that is not 
known to be particularly open to borrowing (OF engrami is not a term of 
courtly love)? Furthermore, OF engremi is a rather rare variant of engrami 
and precisely an -a- form (*ingréme) is unattested in Sp. Port; also an OF 
-i- participle such as engremi would have rather been transposed into *en- 
gremido; finally, if a semantic development ‘sad’ > ‘abandoned, lonely’ is 
possible, the further step to ‘ steep, elevated’ is less plausible (surely infestus 
‘hostile’ > inhiesto ‘ elevated’ is no adequate parallel). I would then return 
to my explanation: back-formation from such nouns as Port. ingrimango 
(-cia) < Vulg. Lat. nigromantia < Gr.-Lat. necromantia ‘necromancy, sor- 
cery, strange behavior or speech, confusion’ (cf. OF (n)ingremance, lingre- 
mance). C.’s objection that these meanings of the noun are only attested 
in 19th cent. sources whereas the adj. ingreme occurs already in the 16th 
cent., is not particularly strong, given the deficiencies of Portuguese lexi- 
cography: Figueiredo, for example, is more likely to list modern meanings 
than to have scanned older texts; and the meanings of ingrimango are so 
popular in character that they must hark back to a time when sorcery was 
still more believed in than in the 19th cent. As to the semantic argument 
that a meaning, intermediary between ‘ strange, lonely’ and ‘steep, elevated ’ 
such as ‘ ferocious’ is unattested, I may counter by pointing out that a roca 
ingrime ‘lonely rock’ (> ‘steep rock’) is as likely as the attested alho 
ingrime ‘lonely garlick’ (forming one bulb) and that in the Catalan text in 
which Nero is said to have been molt cruel e nigromdntich the meaning 
‘ferocious’ is not impossible. 
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INQUINA (first attested in 1605): I believe it to be unsound method to 
couple, as Carolina Michaélis, followed herein by C., did, two word-families 
of unknown origin, which offer only partly semantic or phonetic similarities 
and whose historical antecedents, at closer analysis, are quite different. The 
(now popular) Sp. inquina (and its congeners) ‘hatred, adversion’ must 
doubtless be of learned origin, while Port. engar ‘to accustom oneself, to be 
irritated against sb.’ has all the hallmarks of a popular term. As to Sp. 
inquina, enquina ‘hatred, adversion,’ the in- forms testify to an originally 
learned term since it is easier for an in- prefix to assume the popular form 
en- than the reverse; similarly in Port. we have an inguinarse ‘to become 
irritated’ (and the nouns, left unmentioned by C., inguina, inguinagéo 
‘desire of vendetta,’ ‘frantic behavior,’ Figueiredo) along with enguinarse, 
enguinagdo ‘great temptation’ (in the phrase ddo-me enguinagées de estran- 
gular), of which the learned in- forms are the older ones. What is more, 
the k- (-qu-) in Spanish inquina seems primary, the Port. -g- (-gu-) forms 
seem to be due to a popular etymology, to the influence of gana, as can be 
seen not only by the interpretation of the dictionaries enguinagdo ‘gana...’ 
but by the form guina, listed by Figueiredo, but not by C.; ‘o mesmo que 
gana; ds vezes daram- lhe guinas de fugir (Camillo)’ which is an (en) guina 
brought closer to gana. With the engar- family, on the contrary, no -k-(qu-) 
is ever attested. Consequently the two families must be treated separately. 
As to inquina (inguina, enguina, enguinagdo), I do not hesitate to connect it 
with the learned verb inquinar ‘to soil, infect’ (< Lat. inqguinare) which is 
attested, in Portuguese at least, about 1600, that is, at about the same time 
as Sp. inquina: 1605, and whose popular representative is, according to C., 
Sp. enconar ‘ to fester (a wound).’ To this verb belongs the noun inquinacién 
(inquinagdo) < Lat. inquinatio, which in turn was shortened, when it became 
popular, to inquina. For the semantic development we must not turn to a 
doubtful parallel such as Fr. courroucer < *cor-ruptiare, but to the popular 
phrases of Spanish which reflect the conception of anger or antipathy as a 
corruption or infection of the blood (cf. Fr. ne vous faites pas de mauvais 
sang): the dictionary of the Academy lists s.v. sangre the meaning ‘ resenti- 
miento, deseo de venganza’ which is identical with that of Port. enguina(gdo) 
and the phrases mala sangre ‘caracter avieso o vengativo de una persona’ 
(and buena sangre ‘condicién benigna y noble de la persona’), pudrirle la 
sangre ‘causarle disgusto o enfado hasta impacientarle y exasperarle.’* The 
difference between pudrir la sangre a alguien and *inquinar la sangre a 
alguien is only that the latter was a more learned expression at the time 
of the coinage of the phrase which, with the progress of modern psychology, 
became, of course, obsolete, surviving only in popular circles. 

As to Port. engar (whose explanation as a derivative of ingenuus [ > O. Sp. 
yengo ‘ free’] is offered by C. himself with great doubts), its connection with 
indicare in the sense of ‘to hatch’ (< Lat. ovum index ‘nest-egg’ > Cat. 
enza, Port. endez) seems to me the only possibility and it is only surprising 


* Cf. the parallel meaning of the popular representative of inquinare, namely 
enconar (‘envenenar’ >) ‘irritar o exasperar el 4nimo’ (attested in Juan 


Ruiz), cf. C., s. v. enconar. 
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that Carolina Michaélis who discovered this etymology for Fr. enger ‘to 
pullulate, multiply’ (engeance etc., cf. FEW) and explained Ptg., Galician 
ingar ‘to populate, to reproduce, multiply’ by *indic-iare (ZRPh xxrx, 606), 
persisted in her earlier etymology of engar ingar < iniquare, eliminating the 
possibility of engar (ingar) < indicare in spite of its phonetic fitness (which 
she herself mentions p. 616, note 2: cf. vindicare > vingar, pendicare > 
pingar). I must grant that the meanings attested in Portuguese do not offer 
the same coherent picture as do those of OF (a)engier, but this is probably 
the fault more of Portuguese lexicography, than of Portuguese. In any case, 
the meanings actually attested can be easily retraced to indicare * ‘ to hatch’: 
the meaning ‘to accustom oneself to something, to some kind of food,’ also 
‘to accustom oneself to forbidden fruit, to acquire bad habits,’ is derived 
from the meaning ‘to hatch, to nest’ > ‘to haunt, to frequent’ (cf. OF 
engier avec autres bestes ‘habiter, commercer,’ autre gent angier ‘ fréquenter,’ 
ongier une femme ‘ avoir commerce avec elle,’ God.) , hence ‘ to become familiar 
with’ (good or bad things) > ‘to acquire good or bad habits’; the meaning 
‘engodar, amansar’ (‘to allure’), attested by C. Machaélis, may be derived 
from a transitive use: ‘to make sb. familiar sth.’ The meaning in Alemtejo 
of engar trabalho ‘ to begin work’ may be paralleled with ongier tournements 
‘to activate, promote tournaments’ (attested in Chrétien’s Ivain). From 
‘to become familiar with, accustomed to, sth.’ the way is open to ‘* to insist 
tenaciously on sth.’ > ‘ to become obstinate’ > ‘ to develop an aversion against 
someone.’ This last development is rightly paralleled by C. with that of Sp. 
tema and Port. embirrar com alguem. In general the French engier has had 
a semantic development rather along the line of ‘to hatch’ > ‘to pullulate, 
multiply, provide abundantly, communicate (a disease) ,’ but, as we have seen, 
the meanings, needed for the Portuguese term, ‘to frequent, to haunt’ are 
not missing in OF. 

1reM: This Latin word, so often found in medieval inventories and wills, 
should be included because of the Salamancan phrase iteles y véntiles ‘ ires 
y venires.’ 

sauRia: In view of the precarious character of the Arabic etymon skeptically 
commented upon by C., I may ask whether we should perhaps not think of a 
loan-word from Fr. charroi ‘train of baggage,’ in OF also attested in the 
meaning ‘langwieriges Geschift’ (‘long drawn-out business’), ef. Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, in the dialect of Nantes ‘embarras, bruit,’ in mod. Fr. (Besche- 
relle 1845) ‘danse des sorciers au sabbat’ (obviously < ‘bruit’). The noise 
that a pack of dogs freed from their leash may make is well-known. Phoneti- 
cally charroi (pronounced still with -oi) would give with metathesis *jauri 
(j as in [perro] jateo < [chien de] chateau, C.) and the -a may originate 
from Sp. words such as cuadrilla, copla. 


gerca: C. explains the Sp.-Port. gerigonga forms attested in the 16th cent. 
and the older girgonz of the Alerandre as borrowed from Prov. gergons 
(nominative, according to C., attested in the Donatz proensal of the 13th 
cent.) and this from Fr. jargon. The ¢ forms would be derived from the 
homonym girgonga < OF jagonse, jacunce meaning the precious stone (< Gr. 
idxvrOos). I ask myself whether behind the Prov. “jergons lingua tru- 
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tanorum ” of the Donatz proensal there may not be hidden, instead of the 
nominative (which, it is true, is often the form in which the rime-words are 
mentioned in the Donatz), an originally humorous coinage *gargon-ice 
moulded on vasconice > Sp. vasciienze, romanice > Fr. romanz, britannice 
> OF bretanz, cf. Fr. patois moulded on anglois, tiois, etc. This origin 
would explain the persistence of the -¢- form in Ibero-Romance.* 


The Johns Hopkins University LEO SPITZER 


REVIEWS 


Thomas H. Johnson, ed., The Poems of Emily Dickinson, Including 
variant readings critically compared with all known manuscripts 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap (Harvard) Press, 1955. 3 vols., 
Ixviii + 1266 pp. $25.00). SERIOUS students of Emily Dickinson 
have long awaited a text of her poems that could be relied on as 
definitive. This accolade, rarely bestowed by the reviewer, is clearly 
merited by the new Harvard Edition. Only one who has edited a large 
body of poetry can even guess at the mountain of tedious detail that 
had to be assembled for this task, the endless dilemmas to be resolved 
in working out editorial procedures, and the fortitude required in 
sticking to principles, once established, without becoming a machine 
that forgets it is dealing with poetry. The present reviewer can 
vouch for the fact that Professor Johnson has been adequate to all 
these ordeals and can praise him, not only for scholarly objectivity 
and precision, but for concealing from the reader most of the travail 
necessary to the birth of these authentic volumes, This is an event of 
the first importance in American literary scholarship. May it spur 
the lagging projects for definitive editions of Whitman, Emerson, and 
Poe! Then all of our best older poets would be properly available 
for study. First things should come first, but so far there are com- 
plete scholarly editions for oniy two American authors, Dickinson and 
Lanier. 

The primary editorial aim was to establish an accurate text for 
the corpus of Emily Dickinson’s poems. The high significance of this 


* In my review of vol. 1 (MLN, Lxxt, 1956) on p. 281, 1. 5 from the bottom, 
instead of “ For a revulsion! ” read “ For (re) bosar ‘ vomit’ I would propose, 
instead of reversare, a revulsare ‘to have a revulsion ’.” 
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accomplishment will be readily apparent to all acquainted with the 
unfortunate history of their previous publication. The canon is now 
set at 1775 poems, including 41 previously unpublished. They are 
here at long last reproduced literatim from her own manuscripts, 
except for 122 poems not surviving in holograph copies. For most 
of this small group, the text has been taken from transcripts made by 
Mrs. Todd or Susan Dickinson; a very few could only be reprinted 
from earlier published texts. But for the great bulk there was no 
obstacle to the editor in achieving accuracy. The majority of the 
1653 poems that have come down in holograph survive in one draft 
only, so that the textual problem was simplified. About two thirds 
of these are fair copies with no alternative readings. Some 300 exist 
only in semi-final drafts, copied in ink, but with suggested changes in 
the margins; some 200 never progressed beyond worksheet drafts, 
rough originals in pencil on scrap paper. All these are simply printed 
as they stand, as “ unfinished poems,” with all variant words at the 
end and no indication of editorial preference. The relatively few 
poems that survive in more than one manuscript throw interesting 
light on her creative processes, but they pose some problems for both 
editor and reader. For these, the editorial solution has been to give 
principal representation to the fair copy, followed by the semi-final 
draft, and then the worksheet. But for some there are two or more 
variant fair copies of which one text is as valid as another (e. g., No. 
228), and there are occasions when she went back later to a fair copy, 
turned it into a worksheet, and then abandoned it in a chaotic state 
(No. 533) ; thus for several important poems the reader is left with no 
possible final version on which to stand.? 

Such are some of the flaws in the legacy of a private poet. Equally 
inevitable, granting the laudable goal of a literally accurate text, are 


? There is some discrepancy in the statistics given in the Introduction (1, 1x) 
and the Appendices (111, 1200, 1209), because holographs were discovered 
while the volumes were going through the press. The editor has kindly sup- 
plied me with the following official figures: 1775 poems, of which 41 are pre- 
viously unpublished; holographs exist for all but 122; texts for these derive 
from transcripts by Mabel Todd (53), Susan Dickinson (61), and published 
sources (8). 

* Some question may be raised as to the policy of printing entire all known 
versions of certain poems. For example five full versions of poem No. 1437 
are reproduced as “especially interesting examples of ED’s creative process ” 
in that they “ propose different word choices.” But a close comparison shows 
that the verbal variants are confined to four of the sixteen lines and do not 
extend to all drafts. The other method of handling such a problem, by col- 
lating only the actual variants, would save the reader much labor and em- 
phasize the significant changes. The editor has not erred on the score of 
thoroughness. 
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the “ blemishes ” resulting from the decision to reproduce exactly all 
of Emily Dickinson’s peculiarities in spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation—her use of the dash being particularly capricious, as 
was her division into lines and stanzas. These detract from the read- 
ability of the page, but considering the faulty texts we have long 
suffered from, one can only applaud Professor Johnson’s courage in 
giving us the poems precisely as she wrote them. He wisely suggests 
that such mechanical idiosyncrasies can be corrected in later editions, 
as she would have done had she published. Full notes immediately 
follow each of the poems (another editorial decision not to cater to the 
general reader’s pleasure in a page cleared of scholarly apparatus). 
They are mostly devoted to textual and factual data: the location 
and dates of manuscripts, discussion of redactions and variants, pub- 
lication history, and some explanatory matter such as the clarification 
of Biblical allusions and associations with contemporary events and 
people. The notes are admirably organized and pointed. The only 
criticism one might make would be on the score of fullness—e. g., what 
is referred to in “ Alban house” (No. 128), who is the “ Lad of 
Athens” (No. 1768)? But the editor stops carefully short of any- 
thing that might be called explication, and this is undoubtedly proper. 

The secondary editorial aim was to establish a chronology for the 
poems. None of them were dated by her, and none of the letters 
after 1850. But a number of letters, many of them containing poems, 
could be dated conclusively from direct internal evidence and from 
such fortunate accidents as the fact that some correspondents recorded 
the date of receipt. For others, indirect evidence furnished a terminus 
ad quem or a quo. When these were arranged in sequence, a clearly 
developing pattern of handwriting emerged. Theodora Ward, who is 
collaborating with Professor Johnson in a forthcoming edition of the 
letters, has contributed to the Introduction (1, xlix-lix) a painstaking 
analysis of the changing styles of Emily Dickinson’s handwriting, 
with many samples in facsimile, from which she has worked out a 
chart of characteristics for each year from 1850 to 1886. Every 
effort was made to keep this analysis “ scientific ” and it was checked 
by all possible ancillary data, including the evidence of the stationery 
used. By comparing with this chart the manuscripts of poems other- 
wise undatable, she and the editor are convinced that they can place 
every such poem reasonably accurately within the year of its com- 
position. The poems are accordingly arranged in sequence and 
numbered (those undatable, Nos. 1649-1775, being placed at the end 
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in alphabetical order). No more is claimed for this chronology than 
that it is an approximation, with a relatively high degree of reliability, 
The reader who is not a handwriting expert can only base his con- 
viction on the care with which the analysis has been made and the 
proven trustworthiness of the editor. 


Now that authentic texts of Emily Dickinson’s poetry are available, 
a full-scale revaluation is in order. The alterations of previous editors, 
long thought of as confined to smoothing a meter or regularizing a 
rhyme, now loom as far more serious than suspected, not in quantity 
but as affecting quality and meaning. A few examples from important 
poems will have to suffice. Where the text has read (No. 258) that 
winter light “ oppresses, like the weight/ Of cathedral tunes,” she 
actually wrote heft, a stronger colloquial word. The alteration of two 
words in another poem (No. 290) changed her meaning completely 
and threw her into an aesthetic school alien to her theory. In the 
famous “ Because I could not stop for death” (No. 712) a whole 
stanza was unjustifiably omitted. “ Safe in their alabaster chambers ” 
(No. 216) has been previously published in an unauthorized version of 
three stanzas; but the surviving manuscripts show two variant ver- 
sions, one consisting of the first and second stanzas and one of the 
first and third, with no indication of preference or intention to com- 
bine. It is evident that serious study of her poetry must begin over 
again. Even the alternative readings, fortunately, throw more light 
on her word strategy—the most important characteristic of her 
poems—than on her struggles with sound and structure. Frequently 
they show the steps prior to the final leap that was otherwise too 
brilliant for the reader to follow. And sometimes an explanatory note, 
e.g. “Sent to Susan with a dandelion,” clarifies a poem that seemed 
cryptic but was merely obscure because the private circumstances were 
not known. Finally, a restudy of the whole corpus in this new ar- 
rangement brings two opposing impressions into sharp prominence: 
the high excellence or her best poems and the surprising mediocrity 
of the majority. The next task will be for the critic, the winnowing 
process. 

The conjectural chronology also has value, though more for the 
biographer than the critic. One of the most astonishing revelations is 
the concentration of so much of her work, and so much of the best, in 
a brief period. Only five poems are known te have been written be- 
fore the age of twenty-eight. Then her dedication to art really began, 
and by 1862 it had reached flood-tide. More than a thousand poems, 
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60% of her total, were written between 1858 and 1865. After that 
there was a sudden drop in productivity, and nearly half of what she 
wrote during the last twenty years remained unfinished. Though a 
few great lyrics date from then, most were trivial occasional poems 
sent to friends. Some evidence of a developmental pattern emerges 
from the new ordering that will aid in interpreting her poems, but 
there is much that is equally baffling. For example, though sentimental 
nature poems are on the wane by 1860, one of the most maudlin dates 
from 1863, Again, how explain the tendency to versified aphorisms in 
the 1870’s after nearly a decade of successful poems embodying 
original poetic ideas in sensuous imagery? But the dating will be 
useful to the critic in many small ways, especially after it has been 
fully exploited in Professor Johnson’s biography now in press. He has 
already given, in the Introduction, some samples of the use he will 
make of it. His section on the nature of Emily Dickinson’s relation 
with the Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, and his influence on her poems, is the 
finest thing on the subject in print. The section on her deliberate 
renunciation of fame and the resulting problems of the private poet 
is also illuminating. Both essays were made possible by the new 
chronology, and they help explain the creative frenzy of the early 
1860's. 

The rest of the scholarly apparatus is lucid and useful. In other 
sections of the Introduction, the thorny history of previous editions 
of Emily Dickinson’s poetry is tactfully summarized, and the editorial 
procedures now employed are set forth concisely. A series of Ap- 
pendices tabulates much interesting data, and the volumes conclude 
with a subject index and one of first lines. In everything the editor 
has removed himself modestly to the background and concentrated his 
fine talents on showing forth one of our major poets in all her proper 
splendors. A final word must be added on the splendid job of book- 
making by the Belknap (Harvard) Press. The format, a rare com- 
bination of elegance and durability, is in every way worthy of the 
achievement it enshrines, Though there are undoubtedly some typo- 
graphical errors, a careful reading has revealed only the sport of one 
line printed upside-down (1, 121, 1. 6), just enough to prove the 
printers were human. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES ANDERSON 
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Madeleine L. Cazamian, Le Roman et les Idées en Angleterre, 1860- 
1914, Vol. III (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université 
de Strasbourg, 1955. 495 pp.). OVER thirty years ago Mme Caza- 
mian began her wide-ranging study of the English novel in its in- 
tellectual relations with a volume subtitled “L’Influence de la 
Science, 1860-1890.” In 1935 she continued her scrutiny with a 
monograph devoted to “l’anti-intellectualisme et l’esthétisme, 1880- 
1900.” Now in a third instalment (yet another has been promised) 
she moves back once more to 1880 and then forward to 1914 in an able 
and intelligent effort to trace “les doctrines d’action et Vaventure.” 
Her present scope is wide enough to include not only the voyagers 
“@ travers le monde,” Stevenson, Conrad, Kipling, who drew early 
inspiration and encouragement from the activistic poet-editor Henley, 
but also the adventurers into the realms of social and moral criticism, 
questioners of convention like Galsworthy and Wells and Meredith, 
and all the other hosts of late Victorians and Edwardians intent upon 
spiritual and even spiritualistic discovery, the explorers of the sub- 
conscious, the travelers beyond the bournes of realism and of everyday 
reality. The single common denominator for action and adventure so 
various is the search for new meaning and order in a world where 
traditional values have lost their authority, where the old faith in 
reason and revelation, in the “real” and the normative, no longer 
seems cogent. “ Jamais,” we are told, “les frontiéres du réel n’ont 
été plus fréquemment et allégrement franchies par mille bréches 
diverses qu’en cette fin du XIX® siécle.” 

For each of the books and authors Mme Cazamian appraises, she 
seeks a relative rather than an absolute estimate. She strives to 
measure each fiction in the context of its time as an interpretation as 
well as a reflection of the milieu of thought and feeling that produced 
it. Somewhat self-consciously she dismisses the sort of aesthetic 
criticism which views the art work as an object in itself and analyzes 
its intrinsic pattern. Yet her method, which she calls “ interprétative 
ou synthétique,” has its own virtues. Though it leads her for the most 
part to overlook the form of a novel (even when the central ideas 
shape its design), it allows her to approach each book without formal 
preconceptions, to understand without judging in the light of a later 
and alien standard. She is able accordingly to re-examine with 
receptivity and patience the Edwardian novelists whom the early 
Georgians too summarily rejected ; if she has any initial bias, it lies 
in her quite defensible assumption that she is dealing with major 
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authors when she discusses Galsworthy and Wells, Kipling and 
Conrad. Though she pays perhaps too little heed to the work of 
American scholars, she frequently reaches similar conclusions—as in 
her estimate of Kipling, which recalls the admirable critique of 
Edmund Wilson. Her command of primary sources, however, is 
thorough, and her taste is in general as sound as it is catholic. When 
occasion demands, she is capable of close analysis and fresh insight; 
she brings, for example, a new perspective to the cultural conflicts of 
Kim, to the needless involutions of Lord Jim, to the personal passions 
of The Island Pharisees. And she is able to suggest in two final 
“synthetic ” chapters the place and the contribution of countless 
adventurers “ dans la vie spirituelle,” of writers like Richard Jefferies, 
W. H. Hudson, Algernon Blackwood, Walter de la Mare, and Lord 
Dunsany. 

At the intellectual center of Mme Cazamian’s study stands William 
James, whose influence, she argues (not always convincingly), per- 
vades the fictions of Stevenson and Kipling and Wells and whose 
thought finds parallels everywhere in the voluntarism, relativism, and 
even mysticism of a vast minor literature of the time. Jamesian 
pragmatism, she believes, is, better than any other philosophy. adapted 
to the revived interest in the subconscious life and in mystical and 
spiritual adventure, since it accords “ a toutes les intuitions religieuses 
ou morales efficaces une valeur supréme.” Mme Cazamian may cer- 
tainly find some sanction for the irrational in James’s philosophy; yet 
her emphasis is, I think, misleading—unless indeed later pragmatists 
have radically misconstrued his basic intentions. Her study thus 
does not altogether escape the dangers of oversimplifying philosophic 
sources and of unduly schematizing thought and emotion, dangers 
which face every literary historian of ideas. Still her tone is on the 
whole so undogmatic, her sympathies so eclectic, that she is in general 
reluctant to overstate any argument. She is for the most part more 
eager to correlate intellectual impulse and creative effort than to 
achieve a forced marriage of art and idea. 

It is regrettable in a work of such distinction to come upon so many 
mechanical and typographical errors as have here escaped the eye of 
editor and proofreader. Not only are there countless mistakes in the 
French throughout the text, doubly embarrassing to the foreign 
reader—cher Bergson, for instance, instead of chez Bergson. There 
is also a wholesale garbling of titles and proper names of novelists, 
critics, and novel-characters. We may recognize Miss Jessel of The 
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Turn of the Screw as “ Miss Jesse” or be amused to hear that Baron 
Corvo (“ Cordo ” in the index) issued decadent Stories Tots told Me. 
But we must be annoyed to find a great philosopher disguised as 
A. M. Whitebead; and we can be only confused to find Ford Madox 
Ford (alias Hueffer) posing as Ford Madox Brown, who enjoyed 
another sort of creative life. 


Columbia University JEROME HAMILTON BUCKLEY 


Jean I. Young, tr., The Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson (Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes, 1954. 131 pp. 10s. 6d.) THIS translation is 
made from the most recent edition of Snorra Edda (1950) made by 
Anne Holtsmark and Jén Helgason of the Universities of Oslo and 
Copenhagen respectively. The translator, Miss Young, felt there was 
a room for a new translation since the American one by Brodeur is 
now forty years old. She wants her translation to serve the needs of 
the student as well as the general reader, hence she tries to translate 
faithfully without falling into pedantry. My feeling is that she has 
succeeded in her double purpose, I have found no errors in her trans- 
lation, and it seems to me to read very well indeed. Her treatment of 
the names is the sensible one, adopted also by Turville-Petre, to give 
them unchanged minus the nominative -r. She herself points out 
Valhalla as being an exception. It is curious that the English should 
still prefer this latinized form to their native Walhall. So much for 
this excellent translation. 

The introduction, written by Sigurdur Nordal, the foremost living 
scholar in Icelandic literary studies and an old specialist on Snorri, 
shows the usual masterful touch of this writer. From the introduction 
we may quote this passage on Snorri’s work: 

Snorri himself preserved in his writings almost all the best ninth- and 
tenth-century skaldic poetry, both Norwegian and Icelandic, still extant. 
There is also good reason to believe that it is owing to his Edda that the 
poems we know now as the Elder Edda were collected and set down in writing. 
The impulse he gave kindled a new attitude to and fresh understanding of 
pagan culture and philosophy of life, which is reflected in the sagas of the 
past times that were written after his day. It is largely owing to him that, 
as W. P. Ker says, “the heroic age of the ancient Germans may be said to 
culminate, and end, in Iceland in the thirteenth century.” 


The book is very much to be recommended. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 
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Clair Hayden Bell, The Meistersingerschule at Memmingen and its 
Kurzte Entwerffung (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California 
Press, 1952. 90 pp. $1.25. Univ. of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, Vol. 36, No. 1). ARCHER Taylor has suggested that 
a “study of the rules printed at Memmingen in 1660” would be of 
interest to the student of Meistergesang. “In them, Meistergesang 
sought to adjust itself to the current fashions in verse and to recog- 
nized French models ” (Problems of German Literary History in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, pp. 58-59). Again, in his Literary 
History of Meistergesang (p. 51), Professor Taylor has stated that 
“the unique copy of these rules [is] preserved in the Library of the 
University of Gottingen.” Professor Bell, taking up Professor Taylor’s 
challenge, and correcting the latter’s statement as to the unique copy’s 
location, has offered us a photographic reproduction of the example 
of the Kurtze Entwerffung in the city archives at Memmingen. The 
edition also contains twenty-five pages of introductory material, four 
interesting plates, and a bibliography. 

Professor Bell maintains that the Opitzian reforms made only be- 
lated inroads into Meistergesang, despite the fact that the Kurtze 
Entwerffung’s presumed author, Michael Schuester, strongly ad- 
vocates the coincidence of metrical and natural syllable stress, First, 
Bell points out that Schuester’s examples of “ recht scandierte Verse” 
are taken from contemporary church or secular verse, not from 
Meistergesang. Second, by presenting sections of the Memmingen 
“ Stammbuch ” both from before and after the Entwerffung’s publica- 
tion, Bell shows how “sprung accent ” put up a fairly strong resis- 
tance to the Opitzian reforms. A Meisterlied from 1657 has sprung 
accent in ten, eleven, and twelve lines, respectively, of three twenty-one 
line strophes. After the printing of the Entwerffung in 1660, there is 
a pause of thirty-five years before another Meisterlied is entered in the 
“Stammbuch ” for 1695. Was the long silence of the Memmingen 
masters a kind of passive resistance against the new rules? The 
1695 entry, composed of twenty-three line strophes, offers seven, four, 
and two lines with sprung accentuation. One cannot completely agree 
with Professor Bell when he states that this entry “shows the same 
frequent use of sprung accentuation to which we have been so long 
accustomed ” (p. 20); the entry does prove that the disease of mis- 
placed accents was not yet rooted out in Memmingen. The next entry 
in the “Stammbuch” is from 1722; it reveals but a few traces of 
Meistergesang’s old habits. 

Has Professor Bell proved beyond any doubt that the “ often-cited 
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Opitzian reform of the Memmingen Meistersingerschule, of 1660, was 
but a hollow importation” (p. 18)? The evidence presented by the 
“Stammbuch ” is certainly convincing, as far as it goes; one wishes 
that more songs from the post-1660 period were extant. Because of 
the lack of material, Bell’s introduction is not an absolute refutation 
of “ the widespread and widely accepted statement that Meistergesang 
broke from its former practice by introducting the Opitzian verse 
reform into its Meisterlieder at Memmingen” (p. 25); rather it 
indicates that such a statement is probably erroneous. 

If one may make certain strictures upon Professor Bell’s conclu- 
sions, one can find little fault with his presentation of the sprung 
accent problem. Its roots, he convincingly argues, are to be found in 
the isometric melodies of Meistergesang and in the amateur’s in- 
evitable lack of skill: “the music was master, the text was the hand- 
maiden ” (p. 7%). The discussion of Meistersinger-metrics from which 
this judgment is derived is particularly excellent in its conciseness 
and clarity. Clear discussions are frequently unfriendly ones, but 
Professor Bell does not launch a gratuitous attack upon the Meister- 
singer, who are admittedly such easy targets. He grants that the 
Meistersinger did not always employ unnatural stress out of necessity ; 
indeed, they may have enjoyed “the exotic effect produced ” (p. 6). 
Lest the reader think that sprung accentuation is “ impossible or even 
improbable ” (p. 7), Bell says that it is fairly common in medieval 
Latin verse, Spanish songs, English and Scottish ballads, and 
American popular songs. In the last case he offers a not very felicitous 
example, stating that Kennedy’s “Isle of Capri” has “altered the 
pronunciation of the geographical name throughout America ” (p. 10). 
Kennedy, whose song was published in 1934, was merely following the 
popular American pronunciation, which Edna St. Vincent Millay had 
already used in her “ Renascence ” (1917): “ A man was starving in 
Capri; / He moved his eyes and looked at me.” 

The Kurtze Entwerffung will interest not only scholars of Meister- 
gesang. Baroque enthusiasts should be amused to learn of Opitz’s 
apparent defeat in an out-of-the-way corner of the seventeenth century 
world. They will not be able to agree with the repeated statement 
(pp. 13, 17) that Schuester’s introductory poem is written in “ smooth- 
flowing Alexandrines” when they come upon such lines as “ Sonst 
schreibt der Strabo, dass man selbe solle nennen ... ,” or “ Es hat 
sich aber die Poeterey begeben.” They will, however, discover that 
the introductory poem contains an implicit correction of Professor 
Taylor’s belief in the “ baroque ” modernity of the Memmingen school. 
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In the Literary History (p. 33) he asserts that “the rules of 1660 
named Ronsard in the same breath with the twelve medieval founders 
of the art.” Ronsard is mentioned only in Schuester’s verse prologue, 
during the course of a brief history of poetry: “ Es pflegte Frankreich 
vil mit selben [Versen] umbzugehn ; // Die Barden/ Ronsard/ und vil 
andre diss bejahen.” The twelve masters are listed in the first chapter 
of the Lntwerffung, quite out of contact with Ronsard. (Nor does the 
Entwerffung, Professor Taylor to the contrary, permit the composition 
of Meistergesang in Alexandrines. ) 

The reproduction of the text is quite legible. That Professor Bell 
has made the Kurtze Entwerffung generally available is in itself a 
sufficient cause for gratitude. Puschmann’s (riindlicher Bericht was 
reprinted in 1888, and the famous appendix to Wagenseil’s De civitate 
. . . Noribergensi has never received a modern edition. The fact that 
more than sixty years have elapsed between the Puschmann edition 
and the present Entwerffung offers a commentary upon twentieth 
century scholarship’s hesitation to prepare (or, more accurately, upon 
the contemporary publisher’s hesitation to support) new editions of 
old texts. The price of the Entwerffung would indicate that photo- 
graphic reproduction is not too expensive a process. Could not other 
scholars, imitating Professor Bell, provide similar editions of works 
which are often mentioned but never read ? 


GEORGE C. SCHOOLFIELD 


University of Buffalo 


In his review of Provengal Regionalism, Professor Sandmann 
(MLN, 70 [1955], 609-11) makes an error for which he may not be 
responsible, as a few defective copies of the book were issued. 
Professor Sandmann wrote: 
For him (i.e. the author) a patois is a “disintegrated dialect; ” on one 
oceasion (p. 121) he says that “dialects or languages diversify rapidly and 
degenerate into patois.” 


On page 121 of the good copies can be read the following: 


. . » dialects or languages diversify rapidly and degenerate into patois when- 
ever the elite of the region cease to employ them (not underlined in the text, 
but printed clearly). 

I hope Professor Sandmann will not mind my having completed 
his quotation. 


ALPHONSE V. ROCHE 


Northwestern University 
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Four Beti¢hmarks in Criticism 


STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 
methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 

To be published May 21 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book .. . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. To be published May 7 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. To be published May 14 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 


Ready now 364 pages $5.50 
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Two effective French review grammars . . , 


Bovée and Carnahan 
LETTRES DE PARIS 


Current French Grammar in Review with 

Everyday Idiom Drill and Conversational Practice 

The genuine flavor of current French speech is captured in this 
lively review grammar. [Illustrated with recent photographs, 


Denoeu 

FLUENT FRENCH 

A Practical Course for the Second Year 

This is the first French review grammar with a completely con. 
versational approach. Drills and exercises promote maximum 
fluency in the use of the language. Many fine illustrations. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5 
Boston 16 


Chicago 16 
Home Office: 


THE GAWAIN-POET 


STUDIES IN HIS PERSONALITY AND BACKGROUND 


by Henry LyTTLETON SAVAGE 
Archivist, The Firestone Library, Princeton University 


IR Gawain and the Green Knight, 

written by an anonymous English 
poet of the fourteenth century, is one of 
the best medieval romances in English 
and the most important Arthurian poem 
in English. It is also most highly contro- 
versial and mysterious with respect to 
its authorship, symbolic meaning, and 
sources. Mr. Savage has devoted much 
of his scholarly career to the poem and 
the resulting essays supply a new and 
valuable commentary on the Gawain- 
poet and his art. 


The author dwells particularly upon 
the paradox of the poet as springing 


from and holding to the land and its 
people of rural England, on the one 
hand, and as showing an intimate knowl- 
edge of the ways of the aristocratic 
households of large landholders and 
even of the King’s Court, on the other. 
The explanation here, as elsewhere, is 
well buttressed by materials from con- 
temporary documents, many not pre- 
viously explored. Mr. Savage's own 
seven-point summary of his conclusions, 
near the close of the last chapter, is a 
masterly statement of his position in a 
highly controversial field. 


$6.00 at your bookseller’s 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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